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About two years ago a prominent 
United States senator said to me one 
day, “Don’t the schools teach citizen- 
ship any more?” He then told me of 
some of his early experiences. Said he, 
“When I was a boy I knew the names 
of my senators in Congress, my con- 
gressmen, the governor, and other state, 
county, and municipal officials. Now as 
I travel I ask questions of train porters, 
taxi drivers and bell boys. Only about 
half of them know the names of their 
mayors. Not more than 25 per cent 
know the names of their governors and 
very few of them know the names of 
their Congressmen and their United 
States senators. 

This senator was very much in favor 
of a pending increased appropriation 
for the United States Office of Educa- 
tion which was later approved by Con- 
gress and made possible the establish- 
ment of several positions for specialists 
in the various fields of the social studies. 

Naturally I undertook to explain to 
him that modern schools stress citizen- 
ship education — that a broad program 
has been developed but that all of us 
in education are desirous of strengthen- 
ing it in every way possible. Of course 
I explained that citizenship education 
involves much more than merely know- 
ing the names of certain officials. He 
readily agreed. 


Social Studies Very Broad 


It is common practice to require all 
students in high schools to study Ameri- 
can history one year. Students are also 
usually required to elect an additional 
year of Social Studies. But this addi- 
tional year they elect is from a wide 
range of vitally important fields in- 
cluding problems of democracy, world 
history, world geography, economics, 
sociology, and government. 

As we face the complex problems ot 
future years we must not leave to the 
chance arrangements of an elective sys- 
tem the expectation that our young 
citizens will be adequately informed 
concerning the great difficulties in secur- 
ing our freedoms. I believe all American 
boys and girls need a year of world 
history to understand our precious 
heritage and to appreciate the role of 
the United Stats in today’s world. 


How Much 
Social Science 


in the High School? 


Geography today is of such para 
mount importance that all pupils in the 
high schools should be given definite 
instruction in economic geography. 

Since we live in a world made 
dynamic by many economic factors, we 
cannot leave to chance whether or not 
pupils learn about supply and demand, 
inflation and recession, taxation and 
government expenditures, how the 
great industries of this nation have de- 
veloped and the relation of economic 
freedom to civil liberties. 

All pupils need to know how our 
social institutions have developed, what 
their functions are and how they may 
be improved. 

Finally I believe that all pupils need 
to know much more about our govern- 
ment — Federal, state, and local —and 
of the responsibilities each of us must 
assume for making these governments 
function efficiently and democratically, 


Double the Time 


I do not see how all of these needs 
can be met in less than four years of 
required work in Social Studies in 
grades 9-12. I, therefore, believe the 
time required of all high school students 
in studying the Social Studies should be 
practically doubled. Just how to pro- 
vide the suggested amount of time for 
the Social Studies will have to be de- 
termined. No doubt a re-vamping of 
the entire program schedule as well as 
the curriculum is in order. In any event 
I know the time has come when we 
can take no chances on the soundness 
of our methods for preparing youth for 
American democratic citizenship. We 
must now be certain that we know 
what products in citizenship our educa- 
tional process is turning out. 

How soon shall we have in all our 
high schools a solid core of common 
learnings which, as a basis for intelligent 
and effective citizenship, all students 
are required to follow? This “core” 
would include English, Social Studies 
and Health and Physical Education. 

I shall welcome comments and sug: 
gestions on this problem. 


>. Strddatere 


Cha rman, Editor.al Board, 
Scholastic Magazines 
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7HY not capitalize that 
\" happy holiday unrest 
in your classes and at the 
same time make English 
literature and history come 
alive? I’ve found that the 
feeling that “all are dead 
who wrote it” vanishes when 
students delve into sources. 
as mine did, to find the 
origins of their own Christmas customs. 
Once you start to plan, it is surpris- 
ingly easy. New correlations will occur 
to you as you make your preliminary 
survey in encyclopedias and English 
texts. Each “lead” takes you on to an- 
other, with no difficult reference work 
involved; everything you need will be 
in the average school or public library. 
The students themselves will help out 
with materials from home. 

The first time I tried to make Christ- 
mas count I merely assigned some oral 
reports on such things as Christmas 
greens, the Yule log, mistletoe, and the 
traditional Christmas food. But my 
pupils brought in so many other things 
and showed their interest by planning 
parties in which they would use the old 
customs that I saw how many tie-ups 
would be possible. 


Welcome Advice on Mistletoe 


Start with Christmas legends. I found 
a great many in the encyclopedia. You 
will find more details in books on holi- 
days (see page 4-T) and in library 
dipping files. A report on Christmas 
greens will bring out stories of the holly, 
the ivy, and the bay. “Rosemary’s for 
rmembrance,” said Ophelia, but it was 
also used to deck the boar’s head. The 
bringing in of the Yule log ties in with 
superstitions about squinting or bare- 
footed visitors during its burning. And 
the mistletoe—bear in mind that it was 
never used in the early churches be- 
cause of its connection with heathen 
fites of the Druids. (This gives you a 
glimpse of the Druids and very early 
England. ) 
One of my girls was so pleased with 
iving’s insistence that a berry must be 
lucked for each kiss claimed under the 
mistletoe, and that when the berries 
were gone, so was the privilege, that she 
imanged a party just to watch the fun! 
I found that the record-conscious 
youth of today is much impressed by 
the number of old English ballads and 
«aols in album collections.* The very 
lct that these old numbers have been 
recorded by favorite singers shows them 
that the pieces still live. My pupils be- 
—_—_—.. 

*A Treasury of Folk Songs, the new Bantam 


, 29 cents, gives words, music, and lists the 
heords 





(Christmas? 


counts with us 


It Makes Literature and History Come Alive 


came interested in tracing the different 
versions of old songs as they heard them 
on the air and in music shops. 

There are interesting drama tie-ups, 
too, in the masques and pageants of the 
old Yule and in records of Dickens’ 
A Christmas Carol by famous actors: 
Lionel Barrymore (M-G-M), Ronald 
Colman (Decca), Basil Rathbone (Co- 
lumbia), and Eustace Wyatt (Victor). 
The “twelve days of Christmas,” ending 
with Twelfth Night, will furnish a 
frame for a discussion of mummery, 
story telling, Punch and Judy shows, 
burlesques, games and dances, and the 
“rude minstrelsy” of the waits or carol- 
ers, not to mention Shakespeare’s 
Twelfth Night. 


Carols for Atmosphere 


Other legends—and these I pursued 
through  encyclopedias—concern — the 
white Christmas rose and the Glaston- 
bury thorn. The thorn bloomed each 
Christmas Eve until almost eradicated 
by the Puritans. There’s another story 
in the early refusal in both England 
and America to observe “the heathenish 
rites” of Christmas. 

The Victor record album, Carols of 
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Christmas isn’t Christmas without Lionel Barry- 
more’s “Scrooge” on CBS. Now in an MGM al- 
bum, it is one of four Christmas Carol recordings. 


3-T 
By Edna LaMoore Waldo 


Formerly of Minot (S. D.) High School 


the English Yuletide, will furnish at- 
mosphere. It includes “The Boar's 
Head Carol”; “The Holly and the Ivy”; 
“Good King Wenceslaus”; “Dame, Get 
Up and Bake Your Pies”; “Here We 
Come a’ Wassailing” (an old Yorkshire 
melody), and others. Even in the fa- 
miliar “God Rest You Merry, Gentle- 
men” you have a chance to comment 
on the different sense conveyed by that 
often misplaced comma. 

A sidelight on early English democ- 
racy is furnished in the account of cele- 
brations at the great houses, where 
masters and servants sat down together 
at Christmas time. Sometimes masters 
served their helpers. At any rate, while 
the revels lasted, all were equal. 

Pupils can make helpful collections 
of Christmas cards bearing old English 
scenes, using these as your study of 
English literary history progresses; there 
are good pictures of old inns, churches, 
stagecoaches, manor houses, streets, 
and carolers. Almost all the Pickwick 
and Christmas Carol characters are 
available. Pupils may have at home 
little English figurines or Toby jugs; 
there are sets of English plates with 
Dickens and Shakespearean characters. 
Students of English ancestry are bound 
to have reports on old customs stil} 
observed in their families. 


Some Good Sources 


Sources? Irving first. In fact, you can 
have rewarding discussions with noth- 
ing but his Sketch Book and a good 
encyclopedia. How far afield you want 
to go will depend on time and your 
library, but footnotes in the Irving book, 
followed through other reference mate- 
rial, will open up all sorts of pleasant 
possibilities. 

If you haven’t read Irving’s five 
Christmas sketches lately, you will be 
surprised at the wealth of material on 
customs of his day and references to 
older ways. He quotes so many earlier 
English writers—some that are often 
hard to place for the students—and finds 
so many modern slants that he is amaz- 
ingly helpful. His own prose is sprightly 
and often brings chuckles from the 
class. 

The smallest libraries will have cop- 
ies of the Sketch Book; they may also 
have a series of books on holidays. Good 
clipping collections will be useful. Use 
the carol and ballad records—there are 
many albums on the latter. 

The sooner you start, the better. And 
you'll find that tying up Christmas old 
with Christmas new will give you a 
head start on other knottier problems 
in the teaching of English literature and 
history. 
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ULETIDE brings 
stories, poems, novels, plays, and 
essays bright with Christmas 
spirit. There’s a handsome, new, scarlet- 
bound collection, A Fireside Book of 
Yuletide Tales, by Edwin Wagenknecht, 
who also brought together The Fireside 
Book of Christmas Stories (Bobbs Mer- 
rill). Three Christmas short _ stories 
many enjoy are: Henry Van Dyke’s The 
Other Wise Man, O. Henrv’s The Gift 
of the Magi, and Coningsby Dawson’s 
The Unknown Soldier. Then there are 
poems: Milton’s Ode on the Morning 
of Christ's Nativity, Whittier’s The 
Over-Heart, Sidney Lanier’s A Ballad of 
Trees and the Master, Joyce Kilmer’s 
Gates and Doors, and Dorothy Parker's 
Prayer for a New Mother. 
America can match Dickens’ Christ- 
mas Carol with George Seaton’s Miracle 
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Lure 
of a Good 
Book 


Marion H. Pettis 


“Frankly, | don’t know what to tell 
you about how I organized my T-A-B 
CLUB. I believe more books were sold 
in my than in others, but I 
really didn’t do anything. | simply ex- 
plained the plan, stressed, as I always 
do, the fun of owning and reading good 
books, showed students the 
received each month, and presto, they 
bought! In 
man. 

“If the books are good, they sell—as 
did The Pocket Book of Verse. We used 
it in with regular 
classes and of course that helped. Many 
of the books we permitted students to 
use for outside reading reports—since 
they were worthy thereof—and of course 
that helped sell. 

“On the whole, however, I believe it 
was merely the lure of a good book ap- 
pealing to students interested in worth- 


classes 


prospectus 


some cases—almost to a 


connection various 


while reading.” 


Marion H. Pettis 

Head of the English Department 
Lewis & Clark High School 
Spokane, Washington 








December remember? 


..-And Other Sprigs of T-A-B Holly 


on 34th Street (Harcourt, Brace). Two 
noted novels of the earliest Christmas 
era are Lloyd C. Douglas’ The Robe and 
Gen. Lew Wallace’s Ben Hur. 


Much in Little 


In connection with the new Scholas- 
tic-Teen Age Book Club awards for 
book reviews (Nov. 3) we stressed the 
need for brevity and pithiness. When 
you talk about writing book reviews 
why not cite Melville Cane, a master of 
saying much in little. Mr. Cane, poet- 
lawver, looking over six recent books, 
wrote 12 lines—32 words—in which he 
summed up his judgment. We reprint 
the poem with the kind permission of 
Mr. Cane and of Saturday Review of 
Literature. 

BOOK NOTES 
By MELVILLE CANE 
Sumner Welles 
Wisely tells; 
Cordell Hull, 
Good to mull; 
Jim Farley 
A bit too snarly; 
Harold Laski, 
Shrewd and pesky; 
Vinegar Stilwell 
Fills the bill well; 
Grand old Winnie, 
Worth a guinea. 


Mr. Cane last year issued a new col- 
lection of his poems, A Wider Arc 
(Harcourt, Brace). Some are serious, 
some light. You'll enjoy the book. 


Short and Sweet 

It is a great advantage to everyone 
to say what one has to say as briefly as 
Mr. Cane did. He recalls the saving in 
the famous ancient book called Ec- 
clesiastes: “Let thy speech be short, 
comprehending much in a few words.” 

The best retorts are likely to be brief 
too. Eugene Field once disposed of a 
would-be poet who had submitted a 
set of verses entitled, “Why Do I Live?” 
On the rejection slip Field wrote: “Be- 
cause you sent your poem by mail.” 


Book Discussion Questions 

Here are a tew starters to send the 
discussion _ ball December 
T-A-B selections. 

1. Is it true that Mark Twain in The 
Connecticut Yankee in King Arthur’s 
Court attacked with humor “those trans- 
parent swindles—transmissible nobility 
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By MAX HERZBERG. 
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2. Ernie Pyle, killed in the war, still® 
remains the greatest correspondent off 
World War II. Do his sketches in Herg® 
Is Your War make you understand the} 
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terrible struggles and hardships of th 
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clear pictures? Illustrate. 


3. When you see the movie based om 


Tolstoy’s Anna Karenina, ask yoursel 















how it compares with the original novel 





Which better brings out the strange an 
tragic character of the heroine? 

4. Max Brand was the most popuk 
of all writers of Western stories. 
you tell from your reading of T 
Border Kid why he won such popular 
ity? In what ways was the book 
typical “Western”? 

5. Which detective, among those 
who appear in Pocket Book of Great 
Detectives by Lee Wright, is the one 
who anpeals to you most? Tell why. 
Does he “send you” to the library to get 
a full book of his adventures? 

Note from T-A-B Club Selection 
Committee: The Connecticut Yankee in 
King Arthnur’s Court is not specifically 
recommended for Catholic schools. 


Wetch for the Dividends 


Please tell your T-A-B CLUB membés 
that next month they will receive theit 
T-A-B CLUB dividend books—one book 
for every four they have purchased this 
term. 

As usual—ask your students to: 

(1) Read descriptions of this month's 
T-A-B CLUB books in their Scholastic 
Magazines. 

(2) Check on the coupon the one 
they wish to purchase. 

(3) Hand the coupon, with 25 cents 
for each book ordered, to the T-AB 
CLUB secretary. 

Your T-A-B CLUB secretary orders the 
books on the convenient, prepaid, ordet 
blank sent each month. 

If, perchance, you do not have # 
T-A-B CLUB, you may order T-AB 
CLUB books at 25 cents each. A mint 
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new heavy-duty mine locomotive 


shown here is streamlined, not for style 
The stee] nose houses the operator with 
shield, curved to provide maximum view 
fences prevent anyone from crossing 

U nderground, as well as above, Americ 
are engineered and equipped to protec 


Electric “horses” replace the old mine mule in save 
mines. The care and upkeep of electric motors oon ering 
mine locomotives, cutters, loaders, shuttle cars, tes 
ors, and many other pieces of mine cqppenent, oe € ~~ 
only part of the extensive repair operations in big m 
machine shops like the one shown below. 


Coal holds many surprises that are fun to learn about 
Tohelp your children learn about them cnt vividh : 
We ve developed an ©asy-to-read, up-to-date * 
booklet On coal, Your classes will like it For = 
Copies, mail the Coupon at right. . ss 
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, BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL Coa Association 
WasHINGTON 5, D.C. 
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the right of Way. 
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t the miner! ° 


The young miner shown below with his wife = nA 
America’s new generation of miners. A veteran of \ Vor ; 
War II, he chose the operation of mechanized = 
equipment for his peacetime work, Miners — > 
est earned by any group of industrial workers —asst 
him and his family a high standard of living. 
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Map Scholastic 
Plan on Health 


Advisors Give Editors 
Nutrition Plan Guide 


How can Scholastic Maga- 
zines’ editors back up, support, 
push and promote that No. 1 
school aim—good health and 
nutrition? 

That is the question Chair- 
man John W. Studebaker put 
before the committee of ad- 
visors on Nov. 12 in Scholastic 
headquarters. Members 
Mrs. O. G. Hankins, Pres., 
D. C. Parent Teachers Assn., 
Washington, D. C.; Dr. Fred 
V. Hein, Chicago, Ill.; Chester 


are: 


Katencamp, Prin., City Col- 
lege, Baltimore, Md.; Joseph 
McKenney, Dir. Physical Ed., 
_ Public Schools, Boston, Mass.; 
Ruth Powell, State School 
Lunch Program, State Dept., 


Little Rock, Ark.; Mrs. Ruth H. 
Roy, Nurse, Montclair H. S., 
Montclair, N. J.; Prof. Clara 
Taylor, Head, Nutrition Dept., 
Teachers College, Columbia 
Univ., New York, N. Y. 

Many committee suggestions 
will be introduced at once into 
the various Scholastic maga- 
zines. 


Two Fine Reports 


Your Children, Detroit’s 1948 
school report, deserves three 
stars for easy reading and news- 
iness. Also because it doesn’t 
plod the reader through every 
course offered from pre-school 
up. 

The Cayamaca Story tells in 
words and alluring pictures 
about San Diego’s year-around 
school camp 


Funny, Funny, Funny .. 
Brooklyn: Mrs. Jane Stro- 
hecker, teacher, says the $133 
she found in a geography text 
turned in by an unknown pupil 
last year should be hers. Board 
of Education says it’s theirs. 


APPOINTED 


John K. Norton, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, 
new chairman of the Educa- 


tional Policies Commission. 


Edgar Fuller, exec. sec., Na- 
tional Council 
School Officers. 

Ben Miller, exec 
ican Youth Hostels 


of Chief State 


sec. Amer- 








Eve Arden: “Our Miss Brooks” 


IS SHE “OURS”? 


On CBS. stations Sunday 
nights 9:30 EST you can hear 
a pun-pushing English teacher 
named Miss Brooks (Eve 
Arden). In the current radio 
humor tradition she hotly pur- 
sues a man, Mr. Boyington, a 
biology teacher. Gag writers 
overlook none of the obvious 
possibilities. The Hollywood 
audience guffaws heartily. Do 
you? Scholastic Teacher invites 
your comments on Miss Brooks. 
Should we accept her as “one 
of ours”? 


TEACHER SALARIES 
Average teacher salary in 
Connecticut is now $3,043. But, 
says State Education Commis- 
sioner Finis E. Engleman, it 
has a buying power of only $12 
more than the 1940-41 salary. 
Average salary of Detroit 
classroom teachers, $4,133. 


INVESTIGATION DIES 


Inquiries mto communism in 
schools and colleges projected 
by the House Un-American Ac- 
tivities Committee headed by 
J. Parnell Thomas ( Rep.) have 
been dropped. Rumor from 
Washington has it that S8lst 
Congress may drop this Com- 
mittee. 

No Pepsi-Cola scholarships 
this vear. Reason: mounting 
costs of making Pepsi-Cola. 





APPLES IN BUSES 


Carl Sundburg has a son in 
Maine Township High School, 
Park Ridge, Ill. He met the 
teachers and liked them. He 
thought more parents should 
discover their children’s 
teachers. 

Mr. Sundburg is general pro- 
motion manager for National 
Transitads. Result: streetcars 
and busses in 544 cities will 
carry car cards calling atten- 
tion to the good work teachers 
are doing everywhere. 


Baby Sitter Course 

American Red Cross is test- 
ing a course in baby sitting for 
high school students in Roch- 
ester, N. Y. If interested, con- 
tact your local chapter. 


Schoolhouse in the Red 


Some kind of medal ought to 
go to the W. K. Kellogg Found- 
ation for persistent and practi- 
cal work on rural school prob- 
lems. Its latest contribution is 
a film: Schoolhouse in the Red, 
a documentary on school dis- 
trict reorganization. For  in- 
formation write to the Founda- 
tion at Battle Creek, Mich. 


Meetings Scheduled 

Chairman Earle T. Hawkins 
announces the Fourth National 
Conference on _  Citizenship— 
New York, May; the fifth, Chi- 
cago, 1950. 

Speech Assn. of America, 
Washington, Dec. 28-30. 

Assn. of Supervision and 
Curriculum Development. New 


York City, Feb. 13-16. 


Reading Institute, Temple 
University, Philadelphia, Jan. 
31-Feb. 4. 


TEACHERS IN FICTION 

Add to 1948’s education in 
fiction list Golden Net by Ruby 
Redinger (Crown). Campus 
clash of professors and college 
benefactors. 





What you need in your classroom is buzzing 


Do you encourage buzzing in 
your classroom? Enough buz- 
zing, that is? Group dynamics 
experts now say that buzzing 
can improve instruction. 

In a class of 20 or 30 pupils, 
the experts say, at least two 
levels of activity exist: (1) the 
bright, alert pupils whose hands 
shoot up—the natural buzzers; 
(2) the listless, shy, day 
dreamers. 








Break up the class into sub- 
groups so that all may buzz 
with activity, suggests H. A. 
Thelen, University of Chicago. 

. . “Sub-groupings,” he says 

. “should . . . develop in each 
pupil a sense of freedom so 
that he can give his best to the 
class. Where the teacher and 
pupils know precisely what a 
buzz session is supposed to ac- 
complish, it is successful.” 








FEDERAL AID 
IN THE 8iST 


AFT and NEA Expect That 
New Congress Will Ac 


Did Gov. Dewey’s failure to 
take a stand on Federal aid to 
education contribute to his elec- 
tion defeat? 

Observing the _ red-faced 
pollsters no school leader will 
say. 

Election results, nevertheless, 
raised hopes for action. From 
two major national teacher or. 
ganizations came _ these state. 
ments to Scholastic Teacher: 

NEA Spokesman: “I cannot 
see any reason why Federal aid 
will fail in the 81st Congress.” 

AFT-—Irvin R. Kuenzli, sec- 
retary: “While the American 
Federation of Teachers has is. 
sued no official statement on 
the possible influence of the 
election results on Federal aid 
to education, it is my personal 
opinion that enactment of a 
sound Federal aid program és 
a clearcut responsibility 
President Truman and the new 
Congress. The Democratic 
Party is pledged unequivocally 
to Federal support for educa 
tion. President Truman has en- 
phatically declared his stand in 
favor of Federal aid. A number 
of the newly elected Congres 
men are known to be definitely 
in favor of Federal Aid as the 
only permanent solution for the 
crisis in the schools. Further 
more,’ organized labor, which is 
generally recognized as a Sif 
nificant force in the election 
upset, has actively supported 
Federal aid to education a 
will continue to do so.” 


Christmas for Them 


NEA announces continuation 
of the Overseas Teacher-Relid 
Fund. Last year U. S. teaches 
contributed $261,633. 


WELLINGTON, N. Z.: Pitcaift 
Island, tiny home of Bounly 
mutineer descendants, will sow 
have its first official teacher, 4 
W. Moverley, who will arrive 
with a pre-fab school building 


Thirteen teachers, most @ 
them from Oklahoma, hat 
sailed to teach in Ethiopia. 
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Teaching Aids for WORLD WEEK 


BASED ON MATERIALS IN THIS ISSUE 


Especially Recommended For— 


World History, World Geography : 
Unit on Uruguay—(1) “Uruguay, 
‘Little Giant’ of South America,” p. 
11; (2) “How We Live in Uruguay,” 
p. 12; (3) “American Patriots: José 
Artigas of Uruguay,” p. 13. 
“A Power-Starved World,” p. 7. 


Economic Geography: 

Unit on Electric Power—(1) “Is 
America Short of Electric Power?” p. 
5; (2) “A Power-Starved World,” 
ed. 

Civics, Citizenship, American History: 
“Is America Short of Electric Power?” 
p. 5. 

All Classes: 

“World News In Review,” p. 8. 
“Great Issues: Conservation,” p. 14. 
“Come And Get It,” p. 19 (health 
article). “The December Sky,” p. 16. 
Career Club: Drug store workers, 
p.. 17. 


Power Shortage? (p. 5) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Is there an electric-power shortage in 
the United States? Some Government 
officials say “yes.” Power-industry lead- 
ers believe that there is enough electric 
power to meet current needs, unless 
emergencies arise. “Electric power” 
ordinarily means the electricity pro- 
duced by central power stations. This 
is the electricity which lights our homes 
and keeps factories running. 

Factors which result in present 
“tight” power-supply conditions — in- 
clude: 

During the war, power generating 
capacity grew, but not as fast as the 
use of power. Makers of electrical gen- 
erating equipment have more orders 
than they can fill. 

The power industry has 6,000,000 
hew postwar customers, largely farmers 
and village dwellers. Home-consumers 
are using more electricity than they did 
before the war. Industry is using about 
twice as much electricity as before 
World War II. New, fast-growing in- 
dustries, such as the chemical and metal- 
lurgical industries, need large amounts 
of electrical power. 

In the United States, as a whole, con- 
sumers use the most electricity in winter 
months, especially in December. The 
éectric-power industry finds it desirable 
to have the capacity to produce 10 to 
%) per cent more electricity than the 
peak demand. Last year that margin 


dropped to five per cent. This month 
the margin may fall to four per cent. 

In periods of high demand, a power 
plant of one city draws upon output of 
power plants in other cities. This system 
of interconnections prevented serious 
power shortages last winter. 

The electric industry is going ahead 
with a big power-expansion program. 
By 1951 the industry expects to have a 
reserve generating capacity large 
enough to meet all regular and emer- 
gency needs. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show America’s fast-growing need 
of electric power and to show how the 
electric-power industry is expanding to 
meet this need. 


Check-test Questions 

When we use the term electric power, 
what do we ordinarily mean? What 
time of the year (in the U. S. as a 
whole) is there the greatest demand 
for electric power? Why are there more 
household consumers of _ electricity 
today than before World War II? What 
reason would you give for the fact that 
householders use much more electricity 
than formerly? Why has industrial de- 
mand for electric power doubled? Why 
was the electric-power industry unable 
to expand its generating capacity dur- 
ing the war as rapidly as the demand 
for’ electricity expanded? What can 
local electric-power firms do to make 
their supply of power meet an emer- 
gency demand for more electricity than 
can be currently produced? What pro- 
gram does the electric-power industry 
have for expanding its facilities for pro- 
ducing electric power? 


Student Activities 


1. Interview an official of your local 
electric-power company. Ask him these 
questions: How much has household 
and industrial demand for electricity 
increased in your area since 1941? 
From what areas can your company 
“borrow” electricity in times of high 
demand? What expansion program is 
your local power firm carrying out? 
What opportunities are there for careers 
for young people in the electric-power 
industry? Report your findings to the 
class. 

2. Visit the office of your electric- 
power firm to find out how the firm 
determines how much each householder 
should pay for electricity each month. 
Ask about the difference in rates he- 
tween household consumers and_ in 


dustrial users. Does your firm offer a 
discount if customers pay their bills 
immediately? About how much does, it 
cost to operate a seven cubic-foot elec- 
tric refrigerator for a month? 


Procedure 

1. Discuss America’s electric-power 
problems and tell what is being done 
about them. 

2. Call on students for oral reports 
on electric-power problems in other 
parts of the world, Student reports <an 
be based on the article beginniny on 
page 7 in this issue (see Digest below ) 
Individual reports deal with Europe. 


Asia, South America, Africa, and 
Canada. 

References 

1. Business Week, April 17, 1948. 
“New Uses Increase - Appetite — for 


Power,” p. 24. 

2. Business Week, October 23, 1948. 
“Winter Power Pinch to Nip Many 
Areas of U. S.,” p. 19. 

8. United Nations World, November, 
1948. “Policy Report on World Trends 
in Electric Power,” p. 45. 

4. I Want to Know About the Elec- 
tric Industry, pamphlet just published 
by the Edison Electric Institute. 420 
Lexington Ave., New York 17. Single 
copies free. Latest statistical data on 
electric power. 


World Electric Power (p. 7) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


Electricity is the lifeblood of indus- 
trial countries. It helps mine coal, 
weave cloth, refine and package food, 
light homes. Many non-industrial na- 
tions, hoping to build up industry, are 
held back by the lack of power. 

The world is faced with a serious 
shortage of electric power. Electric 
power has expanded steadily, bit the 
demand for electricity has increased 


_ even more rapidly. Steam is the source 


of most of the world’s electricity, but 
water power produces about one fourth 
of the world’s output. Key to increased 
power production is increased produc 
tion of generators. It takes about 18 
months. to, build a big generator. 

Lack of electricity is a key bottleneck 
choking Europe’s expanding industry. 
Europe wants to reduce its dependence 
on coal for power. Six of the nine power 
projects recommended for _ priority 
under ERP call for water power plants; 
two call for use of low-grade coal; and 
one is for harnessing hot steam coming 








December 8: 
tories). 
Crisis in China. 


December 15: 


January 
raphy): 


January 12: 
geography). 





COMING—Next Four Issues 


“The American ‘Empire’ ” 


The Star of Bethlehem (astronomy). 

Rural and Suburban Traffic Problems (transportation series). 
Career Club: Truck Drivers. 

Military Influence in the Government (pro-and-con). 
Why Banks Don’t Go “Bankrupt” (civics). 

Inflation Strikes Our Cities (civics). 

(No issues week of December 22 and 29). 


The Stock Piling Program (civics and economic geog- 


Fats and Oils: Crucial World Food Shortage 


The Problem of Germany. 


(U. S. Possessions and Terri- 


(economic 








out of the earth in Italy. Many Euro- 
pean nations are going ahead with 
other electric-power projects. So are 
nations and colonies in practically all 
other parts of the world. New York 
State and the Province of Ontario, 
Canada, want to develop the St. Law- 
rence River's water power jointly. 


Check-test Questions 

Why is electricity called the “lite- 
blood of industrial nations?” Why is 
the world facing a big electric-power 
shortage? What resources are used to 
generate electric power? What plans 
and projects does Europe have for in- 
creasing its  electric-power supply? 
Asia? South America? Africa? Canada? 
Why is Europe planning power projects 
which stress use of low-grade coal or 
water power rather than regular grades 
of coal? 


Reference 


The Rotarian, September, 1948, “New 
Heart in the Highlands,” p. 17 (power 
projects in Scotland). 


Conservation (p. 14) 
DIGEST OF ARTICLE 


It is time for the world’s people to 
take conservation of natural resources 
more seriously. Since Columbus's day, 
the world’s population has increased 
five and one-half times. In those same 
years, the world lost by 
third or more of the rich top-soil under 
cultivation. Other resources MRM been 
wasted. 

There is still hope for the tuture, 
however. Areas like the Amazon valley 
day 


erosion one 


may some produce quantities of 
food. By contour plowing, c1 


etc., we can build up our soil 


yp rotation, 
New in- 
ventions and processes will help to feed, 


clothe. and shelter us. Svnthetic boards 


made from forest waste are for many 
purposes superior to actual tree slabs. 
Everyone should cooperate in a con- 
servation program to preserve our re- 
sources; (1) Try. to prevent wars; one 
year of modern warfare equals 50 years 
of peace in its waste of the world’s re- 
sources. (2) Do what we can to make 
conservation world-wide. (3) Encour- 
age state and national governments to 
spend money for conservation research 
and for projects to reduce waste of re- 
sources. (4) As individuals, protect 
trees, wild life, soil, etc., and support 
programs for long-range planning to 
protect and increase our resources. 


GUIDE FOR A LESSON PLAN 
Aims 

To show how important the world’s 
natural resources are; how they've been 
wasted; and what can be done to pro- 
tect and increase our natural resources. 


Check-test Questions 

What natural processes create our 
top soil for us? Cite figures to show the 
rapid increase of world population. 
About how much farm land does it take 
to raise food for one person? Explain 
the meaning of this statement: “We 
have treated our forests worse than we 
have treated our soil.” Why should the 
world conserve its oi] supply? In what 
ways have we wasted our supply of 
coal? What other have we 
wasted? What is being done to conserve 
our soil? What can we, as individuals, 
do to conserve natural resources? What 
can our Government do? 


reserves 


Student Activity 

Give a brief oral or written report on 
one of the following topics: “How natu- 
ral resources have been wasted in our 


state”; “What the people of our state 


are doing to build up and conse 
natural resources.” 


Uruguay Unit (p. 11) 


See also “How We Live in Urugua 
(p. 12) and José Artigas (p. 13). 


Aims 

To describe the land, resources, i 
dustry, and agriculture of Uruguay; 
show her relationship to her neighbor 
Argentina and Brazil; to show how pra 
perous city people live in Uruguay; 
tell the story of Uruguay’s national p 
triot, José Artigas. 


Check-test Questions 

For page 11: Why is Uruguay ca 
a “little giant” in this article? What } 
Uruguay’s government done to 
give people a decent standard of livin 
What are the chief ways of making 
living in Uruguay? What natural § 
sources does Uruguay lack? Why da 
Uruguay have to be careful in its 
tions with Argentina? What natio 
have tried to control Uruguay? 

For page 12: How are American di 
stores different from Ana Ma 
mother’s store? What does Ana Mé 
father do for a living? Describe 
Maria’s home. Describe her school 
What games does she play? Who 
be called the “Abraham Lincoln 
Uruguay”? Why? What food is se 
at Ana Maria’s house? Why does 
prefer Argentine films? 

For page 13: Describe the life 
Artigas while he was a youth. 
country did Artigas and his men ¢ 
feat in order to capture Montevid 
Why did Artigas flee to Paraguay 
1820? When did Uruguay win its ed 
plete independence? How did Arti 
spend his life in exile? 





FREE RAILROAD REPRINTS! 
Teachers and class secret 
may secure reprints free of t 
Chesapeake & Ohio pictorial fe 
ture which appeared in our Né 
vember 3 issue (pp. 26-31). The 
are packaged in classroom lots 6 
40, but as many as are needed fom 
your school are available upon 
quest. (You are not limited by thé 
number of subscriptions you take 
World Week.) Please address 
quests to: Transportation Edito™ 
Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 
Street, New York 3, N. Y. 








Answers to World Week Quiz, page 

I. U. S. Electric Power: a-4; b-3j 
d-1; e-1. ; 

II. Power-starved World; a-2; b-3; 
d-1; e-3. 

III. Conservation: 


e- 4: f-3 


a-3; b-3; c-23) 
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“When I saw the 1949 Rem- 
ington Portable Typewriter 
with those new finger-fit keys . . . I just 
bad to try it! What smooth, easy action 
... what letter-perfect results! 

“Since leading educators and psy- 
chologists proved that students using 
@ typewriter get better grades — have 
time left for extra-curricular activities, 
too — I want one for Christmas! 

“So make a note please, Santa — a 
new 1949 Remington Portable. You'll 
find it easy to carry in the super new 
case that’s luggage-styled . . . and opens 
to a new fiat base for easier typing!” 





with those smart new finger-fit keys! 
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Santa Comes Thru !—and the whole family is 
happy about our new 1949 Remington Portable 
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for Love 


HIS is not an election post-mortem. We didn’t 
announce any predictions, or make any bets. So 


we won't have to push a peanut around the block.. 


We did publish the results of a national poll of high 
school students* conducted by our Institute of Student 
Opinion. It showed that, out of 80,000 students who 
voted through their high school newspapers, 46.3 per 
cent favored Governor Dewey, 38.8 per cent President 
Truman, and 4.9 per cent Mr. Wallace. These students 
were completely unselected. In so far as families with 
children in high school are a fair cross section of the 
nation, they should represent the electorate without bias. 
Beyond the fact that the high school poll seemed to 
follow substantially the same trends that made the 
adult polls go haywire, we draw no conclusions. Maybe 
the teen-agers would have elected Dewey. Or maybe 
a lot of high school students would have changed their 
minds (or made them up) in the last few weeks of 
the campaign. 

There are many results of this election to be happy 
about. We are glad that President Truman’s fighting 
courage and frank discussion of issues were rewarded. 
We are glad that Governor Dewey took his unexpected 
defeat so gracefully. We are glad that there have been 
no sour comments, no refusals to play ball, no threats 
of violent resistance to the will of the majority. We 
are glad that the American people had the good judg- 
ment to weigh the major party policies and Congress- 
men critically, without giving blind support to an emo- 
tional “progressivism” that was not in America’s best 
interests. 

Most of all, we are glad that this was a free people's 
election in which the. results were determined not by 
columnists, commentators, or pollsters, nor by propa- 
gandists and lobbyists for special interests. In the quiet 
of their own consciences, in the privacy of their homes 
and voting places, millions of men and women made 
up their minds, undeterred by bosses or experts, and 
fooled the entire world. Right or wrong, they control 
their own destiny. 

Some other phases of the election, though, are not so 





OUR FRONT COVER. Brrr! It’s 20 degrees below zero in here! 
Westinghouse Electric Corporation uses this giant refrigerator to 
test power-line equipment for cold-weather service. The power 
industry hopes its equipment will work well this winter, for there 
isn’t much margin between power demand and supply. See page 5. 

Westinghouse photo. 











You’ve Got to Pay 


VOTERS AND NON-VOTERS IN NATIONAL ELECTIONS 


AUSTRALIA, 1946 
ITALY, 1948 

FRANCE 1946 
GREAT BRITAIN, 1945 
CANADA, 1945 
UNITED STATES,1948 51% 


100 


(Black bar indicates percentage of voters out of total population qualified by age) 








encouraging. Most serious, we think, is the fact that, 
out of 95,000,000 adults eligible to vote in 1948, only 
48,000,000, or approximately 51 per cent, went to the 
polls and cast ballots. In fact, the percentage of voters 
was lower than at any time in the last six presidential 
years. 

Perhaps there were special reasons for political in- 
difference in this campaign, but in a democracy you 
can’t run a healthy government on “I don’t care.” When 
the American people fail to appreciate their responsi- 
bilities as well as their rights, they are inviting the 
disaster of dictatorship. Will the next generation of 
citizens make a better record in voting? It’s up to you. 

But merely pulling down the levers or dropping a 
ballot in the box is not enough. Unless you vote in- 
telligently, you might as well stay, home. The State of 
Oregon, for example, had upon its 1948 ballot a propo- 
sition to pay an old age pension of $50 a month to every 
person over 65 years of age. 

The voters approved this proposition without stopping 
to figure that it would cost the state three times as much 
as it now spends on its entire budget. They did not 
approve any way to finance the new pensions. They 
refused even to authorize spending a $40,000,000 income 
tax surplus. When bewildered state officials offered 
$2,000,000 of bonds for sale after election, nobody would 
buy them. Bond experts said that the State of Oregon 
was “darned near insolvent.” 

Those voters may have loved the old people. They 
were perfectly willing to make everybody comfortable 
if it didn’t cost them any taxes. What they really were 
saying was “Fine, but don’t use my money!” They 
forgot that you have to pay for love. 

When your time to vote comes, make sure that you 
ask yourself: “Have I thought this thing through?” Let's 
not confuse a laudable purpose with the practical means 


to carry it out. 
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A live-action 
musical play starring 
BURL IVES _ BEUIAH BOWDI 
BARRY CAREY_LUANA PATTEV 
and Hollywood’ favorite new star 
BORBY DRISCOLL 


and new Walt Disney 
cartoon characters 


TECHNICOLOR 


Directed by Harold Schuster 
Released thru RKO Radio Pictures Af 


Watch for 





























Say What 
/ ‘You Please! 


In qr 


. «- and that’s what we mean! This let- 
ters column, a regular feature in all 
editions of Scholastic Magazines, is open 
to opinion on any subject and criticism 
of any kind, brickbats or orchids. We 
want to-know what’s on your mind. 
Other readers do, too. Address Letters 
Editor, Scholastic Magazines, 7 East 12th 
St.. New York 3, N. Y.—The Editors. 





Dear Editor: 

In “Say What You Please!” (Oct. 
27) there were some letters disagreeing 
with your evaluation of The Babe Ruth 
Story and approving William Bendix’s 
performance as the Babe. I agree with 
your Sports Editor—the film was “far- 
fetched.” 

However, it is interesting to know 
that William Bendix, as a boy, was bat 
boy for the team on which the Babe 
played. Admiring the Babe as he did, 
one might say that Bill Bendix had a 
dream come true when he got the 
chance to portray the Babe in the 
movies. 

Joan Schoonmaker 
Kelvyn Park H. S., Chicago, Ill. 


Dear Editor: 

I think you have a very good maga- 
zine for high school students. I espe- 
cially like the letters that appear in 
‘Say What You Please!” from students 
in other countries. They are educational, 
as wel] as interesting. If any of your 
foreign readers want to write to me, 
I'll be glad to answer. 

Lester King 
Wauseon, Ohio 
7 e * 


Dear Editor: 

Your vocational articles are of excel- 
lent caliber. We have a class of seniors 
studying “Senior Problems.” We divide 
our time among individual personality 
problems, problems in community liv- 
ing, and vocational problems. Bibliogra- 
phies and other such career aids will 
be welcomed by our group. 

Letitia W. Larson 
Tamalpais Union H.S. 
Mill Valley, Calif. 


Dear Editor: 

I’ve taken a new interest in both 
world affairs and literature because of 
your wonderful magazine. Your “Boy 
dates Girl” article is so realistic. And 
I'd love to correspond with a foreign 
student who reads your magazine. Many 
thanks for such a (there’s really no ad- 


. 


jective great enough to describe 
magazine. 

Gloria Elizabeth Collier 

Glen Cove HS., Locust Valley, N. Y. 


Dear Editor: 

The Russians have been taking a 
rhetorical beating in the current U.N, 
meetings in Paris. 

The English delegate quoted Andrei 
Gromyko as saying that the term “com- 
promise” is not included in the Russian 
dictionary. Russia’s representative re- 
plied that the word “compromise” was 
included in the Soviet dictionary. He 
stated that the Russians want to com- 
promise and will compromise with 
those who will compromise with them. 
He said that they had reached agree- 
ments with President Roosevelt, and 
that it was easy to compromise with 
him, because he, too, wanted to com- 
promise. 

The Russian delegate might have 
chosen a better example (if one were 
available to him) to convince the world 
of Russian willingness to give and take, 

The memoirs of President Roosevelt's 
own followers show that his “grand de- 
sign” was to give Stalin everything he 
asked, preferably before he asked for 
it, in the hope that such generosity 
would quiet the Russian dictator’s sus- 
picions of a world league against him. 

The world now knows what Stalin 
got from Roosevelt. I believe that the 
conferences at Yalta and Teheran 
brought on the present world crisis. 


Compromise involves mutual contribu- - 


tions. What did Stalin ever give Presi- 
dent Roosevelt? 
Nancy Springer 
Rice Lake, Wis. 
oo . « 
Dear Editor: 

I enjoy your magazine very much, but 
why don’t you have a pen-pal column? 
I like to correspond with people in dif- 
ferent countries, and I am sure many 
other readers would be interested. 

Mildred Compardo 
Heilwood, Pa. 
a ~ 2 

Mildred’s is about the 100th request 
we've received this semester for a pen- 
pal column. At present our offices are 
not set up to function as a_pen-pal 
bureau. However, we wil] be glad to 
print in “Say What You Please!” com- 
ments from students in all countries in 
the world. When space permits, we will 
even publish requests from foreign stu- 
dents who wish to correspond with our 
readers. Meantime, if you would like 
a pen-pal, our Scholastic Teacher mag- 
azine recently published a list of or 
ganizations that will supply you with 
addresses of young people in ‘all coum 
tries. 






magazine (Oct. 13 issue, page 31- 7 


to find this list for you.—Ed. 
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Ask your teacher to look in her? 
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7 Is America Short of 


YOUR POWER DICTIONARY 

Electric power is usually measured in 
KILOWATTS. Sometimes it is meas- 
ured in HORSE POWER. One kilowatt 
equals 1.34 horsepower. One horse- 
power is the force needed to lift 550 
pounds to a height of one foot in one 
second. 

One kilowatt of CAPACITY means 
the equipment necessary to generate 
one kilowatt of electricity... A KILO- 
WATTHOUR is the amount of elec- 
tricity produced by one kilowatt of 
capacity operating for one hour. 


o ° o 


the United States? 

That’s a hotly debated point. 

“This nation is in the grip of an acute 
power shortage,” declared Claude R. 
Wickard, administrator of the Rural 
Electrification Administration, recently. 
Some other Government officials have 
made similar claims. 

On the other hand, in a recent nation- 
wide survey by the Edison Electric In- 
stitute, power-supply officials declared 
that the nation has enough electric 
power to meet present needs, bar- 
ring unforeseen emergencies. The sur- 
vey indicated, however, that the power 
industry will need all its skill this 
winter to keep normal service going. In 


l there an electric-power shortage in 





Narrowing Margin 
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fact, this very month may prove to be 
the severest test. 

Just what do we mean by a “power 
shortage”? 

Electrical energy is produced in vari- 
ous ways. There is the storage battery 
in your flashlight. There are the small 
electrical plants sometimes used on iso- 
lated farms or carried by traveling cir- 
cuses. There are the generating systems 
of trucks and automobiles. 

These types of equipment provide us 
with some electricity. But we are not 
usually referring to this sort of electri- 
cal energy when we use the term “elec- 
tric power.” 

Electric power, as the term is ordi- 
narily used, means the output of central 
power stations. A central power station 
is a stationary electricity-producing 


plant from which power is distributed, 
usually to a number of different users 
at various distances from the plant. Cen- 
tral power stations provide the electric 
current that hums through power lines 
to light our homes and to keep our fac- 


Between Power Capacity 
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tories running. In the United States, 
about four fifths of this power is pro- 
duced by privately owned companies. 

We have a “power shortage” if cen- 
tral power stations can’t produce enough 
electricity to meet the needs of users. 

Central power stations, as of August 
1, 1948, had generating capacity of 
54,293,205 kilowatts. Through instal- 
lation of new equipment, this capacity 
is growing rapidly. By the end of 1948 
it will total nearly 57,000,000 kilowatts. 

If all the nation’s central power sta- 
tions were operating steadily and con- 
stantly, they would turn out more than 
nine billion kilowatthours of electricity 
per week. The nation’s use of power in 
an average week is about five and one 
half billion kilowatthours. 

No sign of a power shortage in those 
figures—until you remember this point: 
You can’t store up electricity like a pile 
of coal. Electricity is produced for in- 
stant use. So comparison of power gen- 
erating capacity with weekly consump- 
tion proves nothing. (Turn page) 
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age of reserve capacity (white area) poses threat of temporary power shortages during winter emergencies. 
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The only comparison that means any- 
thing is the comparison between power 
generating capacity and the largest use 
of electricity at any single moment 
(“peak demand”). Power officials esti- 
mate that peak demand for the United 
States as a whole this month will be 
about 54,500,000 kilowatts, compared 
with installed capacity of slightly less 
than 57,000,000 kilowatts. 

That still leaves some margin of un- 
used capacity— but not much. You must 
remember that some equipment is like- 
ly to be out of service temporarily for 
repairs or replacements. Low stream 
levels may curtail operations of some 
hydroelectric plants. Some parts of the 
country will at any given moment be 
using a great deal of electricity; other 
regions will be using less than normal. 

In order to supply enough power to 
meet periods of high electricity use. the 
electric-power industry has found it de- 
sirable to have generating capacity 10 
to 20 per cent greater than peak de- 
mand, Last véar that margin dropped 
to five per cent This month the margin 
is expected to fall to four per cent. 


Peak Demand This Month 


December is the month of peak de- 
mand in many northern cities. The 
highest electricity use of the year (for 
the United States as a whole) will prob- 
ably come about 5:30 p.m. some eve- 
ning a few days before Christmas. At 
that period the glow of Christmas 
decorations and the burden of extra 





lighting at the darkest period of the 
year adds to normal power demands. 
These periods of local peak demand 
may overstrain the capacity of many 
local power stations. However, most of 
the power facilities of the nation are in- 
terconnected. If Pittsburgh needs extra 
power, it can “borrow” some from 
Cleveland’s power lines. Cleveland in 
turn may have to “borrow” from some 
other neighboring cities, and so on, un- 
til the “overload” is spread over much 
of the nation. 

By careful use of interconnections 
and reserves the power industry got 
through the winter of 1947-1948 with 
no serious trouble. A few cities had to 
cut down on their use of electricity. 
Northern California had a “brownout” 
for a few weeks in early spring to con- 
serve hydroelectric power in expecta- 
tion of a long drought, which fortunate- 
ly did not occur. 

We escaped a power shortage last 
winter except in a few temporary local 
situations. 

How about this winter? Don’t dash 
out to buy candles. America’s lights 
aren't going to “black-out.” The power 
industry says it expects to get along 
about as well this winter as last. 

But reserves are lower. The squeeze 
will be tighter. Suppose there’s a run 
of bad luck, when storms, breakdown 
of equipment, and periods of high de- 
mand come at the same time. In such 
a case, the industry admits, there may 
be trouble temporarily. Some industries 


Westinghouse Photo 


Manufacturers of big generators, like that above, have a long waiting line of orders. 
This fact is a bottleneck in expansion of power capacity in the United States and abroad. 





may have to shift their periods of hig 


in the rest of the community. House- 
hold and commercial customets may be 
asked to conserve electricity. In some 
emergency situations there may not be 
enough power for everyone. Already 
this fall a few companies have asked 
their customers to “go easy” on use of 
electricity at certain times of day. . 

What caused the power industry’s 
“reserve margin” to shrink like a $10 
suit in a cloudburst? 


On the Supply Side 


1. During the war power generating 
capacity grew—but not nearly so fast 
as the use of power. Steel, copper, and 
other materials needed for electrical 
equipment were more urgently required 
by’ America’s war machine. The result: 
By 1947 power output was more than 
double the 1937 figure, but capacity 
was only 44 per cent larger than 1937, 

2. Mar.ufacture of some key types of 
electrical equipment is a_ bottleneck. 
Makers of large steam-turbine gener- 
ators aren't accepting new orders for 
dates earlier than 1951. Deliveries on 
new orders for transformers can’t be 
promised before 1950. 


On the Demand Side 


1. The power industry has millions 
of new customers to serve. Since the end 
of World War II, 6,000,000 new elec- 
tric users have been connected to the 
nation’s power lines. Most of them live 
on farms or in rural villages. A few 
weeks ago the power industry signed 
up its 40,000,000th customer. 

2. American families are using more 
electricity. In 1940 the average house- 
hold consumer bought 952 kilowatt- 
hours per year. In the 12 months ended 
last June, the average annual use by 
home customers was 1,505 kilowatt- 
hours. 

3. Industry is using more power- 
about twice as much as pre-war. The 
chemical, metallurgical, and other im 
dustries using particularly large amounts 
of power are among the industries which, 
are growing fastest. New processes that 
require much power are springing up, 
such as paint drying by infra-red rays 
and electric-arc furnaces in the steel 
industry. 

Despite its many problems, the elec 
tric industry isn’t discouraged. It is go 
ing ahead with the biggest expansion 
program in its history. 

Last year the industry put in 2,000; 
000 additional kilowatts of capacity. 


This year the figure will be 4,750,000; ° 


next year, if all goes well, 6,700,000; 
in 1950, 5,800,000; in 1951, 6,060,000 

By that time, with 23,000,000 more 
kilowatts of capacity than at prese 
the industry expects to restore nom 
reserve margins, 
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A Power-Starved World 


work for European recovery. 
Beneath the earth’s surface at 
Lardarello, between Leghorn and 
Genoa in Italy, lies a mass of hot rocks. 
For long ages these rocks have been 
cooling. Yet the mighty heat of this 
underground furnace still sends steam 
hissing from many fissures in the earth. 
Years ago Italy began to use some 
of these natural steam-jets to generate 
electricity. From now on Lardarello’s 


ke: even putting volcanoes to 


volcanoes are going to work harder. | 


Under the European Recovery Program 
(see Sept. 29 issue), Italy has begun 
a $6,000,000 project -to build a big 
addition to one of the existing geo- 
thermic* power plants. 

This is just one way in which ERP 
is trying to break the No. 1 bottleneck 
choking Europe’s expanding industry— 
lack of electric power. 

After World War II ended, the 
shortage of coal was the worst bstacle 
to industrial recovery in Europe, says 
a United Nations report. In 1948, the 
report points out, coal production is 
much greater, and the gravest problems 
are lack of electric power and steel. 

If Europe could produce more elec- 
tic power, her factories could make 
more steel and other industrial products. 
And if Europe had more steel, she 
could make more of the electrical equip- 
ment which is the key to increasing 
power output. 

Europe is fighting hard to break the 
power bottleneck. Europe hopes to 
double its 1938 power output by 1951. 
But, for the spresent, lack of power is 
holding back Europe’s industry. 

Europe’s troubles are just a sample of 
What's happening all around the globe. 
World industry has outgrown its present 
Mipplies of power. 
=_— 


*Means word is defined on page 28. 
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Is there a short-circuit on the world’s 
power lines? 

Not at all, to judge by output statis- 
tics. The world is turning out far more 
electric power than ever in history. 
Electric-power output in 1946 was half 
again as great, for the world as a whole, 
as in the last pre-war year, 1938. In 
1947 world power production increased 
by 11 per cent over 1946. In the first 


_quarter of 1948 (the last period for 


which figures are available) world 
power production increased by 11 per 
cent over 1947. The world is turning 
out far more electric power than ever 
in history, and each new output record 
is broken almost as fast as it is made. 

Yet the world has never faced so seri- 
ous a shortage of electric power. 

What’s wrong? 

World demand for electric power is 
“bursting its buttons.” These figures 
show you Europe’s problem: 


Pre-war 


Annual increase in demand for electric 
power—6 to 8 per cent. 

Annual expansion in power-producing 
facilities—6 to 8 per cent. 


Postwar © 


Nn 
Annual increase in demand for electric 
power—15 per cent. 


Annual expansion. (current and planned), 


in power-producing facilities — less 

than 10 per cent. 

Other industrial countries—even the 
United States, as we have seen in the 
preceding article—could use larger 
power generating capacity. Many non- 
industrial nations, hoping to build up 
industry, are held back by lack of 
power. 

Electricity is the lifeblood of indus- 
trial countries. Electric power helps 
mine coal, weave cloth for our clothes, 
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“Map for World Week by Eva Mizerek 
Leading nations in electric-power production, 
with 1947 output in billions of kilowatthours. 
Industrial zone between Tropic of Cancer and 
Arctic Circle uses 95 per cent of world power. 


refine and package our food, light our 
homes, operate our radios and tele- 
phones. Electricity heats minerals to 
7,000 degrees Fahrenheit, or cools a 
refrigerator to 60 degrees below zero. 
It browns our toast and runs our ele- 
vators. Without it, we would have no 
movies, telegraph, television, or radar. 
Science, medicine, transportation, in- 
dustry would be crippled. 

Do those facts startle you? Probably 
not. You’ve grown up with electricity 
at your beck and call for the snap of 
a switch. 

But, at your age, your grandparents 
would never have dreamed of the 
wonders brought by electricity. Elec- 
tric power, the “silent workman,” -is 
really a newcomer to the daily life of 
the world. 

It is true that man put electricity 
to use even in ancient times. The mag- 
netic compass was discovered 3,000 
years ago, The compass needle points 
north because of an electrical attraction 
—the earth’s magnetism. 

Electricity got its name about 350 
years ago from William Gilbert, a physi- 
cian of Queen Elizabeth. 

Little by little man learned more 
about this mysterious force. In the 
1820’s Michael Faraday, an English- 
man, made an important discovery. He 
put a copper disc between the poles 
of a magnet. He found that by rotating 
the disc at a uniform speed he could 
produce a steady electric current. The 
dynamo* was born. This principle dis- 
covered by Faraday is the basis for 
generation of electric power. 

It was about 1866, however, before 
commercially-useful generators were de- 
veloped. In 1882 Thomas A. Edison 
opened in New York City the first 
central power station. At first this little 


(Continued on page 18) 
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RITISH COMMONWEALTH 


NEW HAND AT CANADIAN 
HELM. After having served as 
prime minister of Canada for 21 
years, five months, and five days, 
William Lyon Mackenzie King, 
74, resigned from that post last 
month. 


’The reason for his retirement was ill- 


mess and advanced age. He has held 
office longer than any other British 
Commonwealth prime minister. 

The resignation of King marks an end 
of an era for Canada. A leader of the 
Liberal party, he was first chosen as 
prime minister of the Dominion in 
December, 1921., There were just two 
interruptions in his tenure since then— 
once for a few months in 1926 and 
again for the five years from 1930 to 
1935. He led his country in World War 
II and participated actively in the San 
Francisco Conference of the United 
Nations in 1945. 

King’s successor is Louis Stephen 
St. Laurent, 66, of Quebec, a French- 
Canadian lawyer and leadér of the 
Liberal party (see who's in the news, 
September 22 issue). He took office on 
November 15, a few hours after Gover- 
nor General Viscount Alexander ac- 
cepted King’s resignation. 

Asked what it felt like to be prime 
minister, St. Laurent replied that he 
felt like the child who could not under- 
stand why he did not look different on 
his birthday. 

2 ° @ 
NEW H.R.H. One of the world’s 
most famous young men reaches 
the ripe old age of 17 days today. 
Of all the boys in England, he’s the 
“most likely to succeed”—to the throne 
of “Great Britain, Ireland and the 


British Dominions Beyond the Seas.” 
He’s a 39th-generation descendant of 





: “International News photo 
With a two-year-old Texan showing avid inter- 
est, U. $. soldiers don uniforms of 1848 to 
celebrate the centennial of Fort Bliss, Texas, 
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News IN REVIEW 


THE IMPORTANT TRENDS IN A WEEK OF HISTORY 





King Alfred the Great. If he becomes 
king, he will be Britain’s first sovereign 
of Danish Blood, in direct male descent, 
since Hardecanute died in 1042. The 
infant’s father is of Danish royal blood. 
We're talking, of course, about His 
Royal Highness, the newborn son of 
Princess Elizabeth and Philip, Duke of 
Edinburgh. 

The little lad is second in the line 
of succession to the British throne. His 
mother, Princess Elizabeth, is first. She 
will become Queen if her father, King 
George VI, dies without having a son. 
If Elizabeth becomes queen,, her son 
becomes “heir apparent.” In the mean- 
time, he is “heir presumptive,” because 
of the possibility that King George VI 
might have a son. The king’s eldest son 
outranks all others in the line of succes- 
sion. 

Britons all over the world rejoiced at 
the royal birth, They know that the 
royal family has practically no politica] 
power. But the royal family is the 
symbol of unity of the British Common- 
wealth and Empire. 


IN THE 48 STATES 


RIVER CLEAN-UP. When water 
is low in the Ohio River, one 
quart out of every gallon of wa- 
ter emptying into it comes from a 
sewer. 
The eight states of the Ohio basin, and 
the city of Pittsburgh and its suburbs 
in particular, have started to do some- 
thing about it. 

Wastes of the Pittsburgh industrial 
region cause an important part of the 
Ohio’s pollution. Under a_ six-year 
“Pittsburgh Plan,” $82,000,000 will be 
spent to reduce pollution at Pittsburgh 
by about half. Ninety-one miles of 
sewer pipe will be laid to collect wastes 
of Pittsburgh and surrounding Alle- 
gheny County to a giant sewage treat- 
ment plant to be built near Pittsburgh. 

In 1945 the State of Pennsylvania 
ordered wastes from coal mines and in- 
dustries kept out of the state’s streams. 
Meanwhile a sanitation program for 
the entire Ohio valley was being 
planned. 

For more than 20 years the “Beauti- 
ful Ohio” has grown uglier from in- 
creased dumping of untreated sewage 
and industrial waste. Acid waters cor- 
roded river vessels. The health of 





1,500,000 people who get their drink- 
ing water from the Ohio was threatened, 
Last summer the eight Ohio basin 
states completed the “Ohio River Valley 
Water Sanitation Compact.” This is an 
interstate agreement to carry out a 
$400,000,000 program of sewage treat- 
ment and control, 


What’s Behind It: Every day 6,000,- 
000,000 gallons of sewage are pumped 
into the nation’s fresh water streams 
and lakes. Pollution is usually worse 
near big cities, where both household 





International News photo 
Guard booths have been installed around Blair 
House, where Mr. Truman and his family will 
live while the White House undergoes repairs. 


sewage and industrial wastes are 
greatest. 

Several northeastern states have re 
cently tried to solve the problem 
through interstate compacts. An inter 
state compact is the only _legally- 
recognized agreement that one state 
can make with another. Congress must 
approve a compact, and the legislature 
of each state concerned must ratify. i 

Such sanitation compacts now covet 
the Ohio, Potomac, and Delaware 
rivers, and New York harbor. A New 
England streams compact has bees 
ratified by Massachusetts, Rhode Island, 
and Connecticut. 

eee 
HISTORY ON WHEELS. The 
Freedom Train’s nation-wide tout 
is almost over. 


local communities seenis to hi 

just begun. , 
A New York State Freedom Train ft 
gins its run from Albany, the 
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‘capital, next month. The six-car train 


will carry 130 documents, as well as 
photographs and drawings, to most 
communities throughout the state. 

Some of the documents are in Dutch, 
others in archaic English—reminding 
New Yorkers that their state heritage 
goes back to Dutch rule of the seven- 
teenth century. 

The tour is sponsored by the State 
Society of Newspaper Editors and the 
New York State Publishers’ Associa- 
tion. The Associated Railroads of New 
York are contributing the cost of oper- 
ating the train, and the state legislature 
voted $50,000 to cover other expenses. 

The train will be a “classroom on 
wheels,” and will stay in each com- 
munity long enough for everyone to 
see it. 

(Is your state or community plan- 
ning a local Freedom Train? Let us 
hear about it, and we will report on it 
in these pages. ) 

eee 
NEIGHBORLY GESTURE. Stat- 
ues of two Latin American heroes 
will “guard” one of New York 
‘ City’s main thoroughfares. 
Plans have been made to erect eques- 
trian statues of General Jose De San 
Martin and Simon Bolivar at both ends 
of the Avenue of the Americas. 

General San Martin was a leader in 
the revolt against Spanish rule in South 
America. During the early 1800s he 
raised and led armies which fought to 
liberate Argentina, Chile, and Peru. 

Bolivar is the hero of the northern 
part of South America—particularly 
Colombia, Venezuela, Ecuador, and 
Bolivia, the nation which was named 
after him. 

New York’s idea is to carry into 





“SHOWING UP’ MAGNETIC LINES 


effect a 1945 plan by former Mayor 
F. H. La Guardia, who designated 
Sixth Avenue as Avenue of the 
Americas. This change was intended to 
be a gesture of good will to the nations 
of South America. It was hoped that 
the avenue would become a Latin 
American trade center. 

Many businessmen on the avenue 
have objected to the new namé as “too 
unwieldy.” The latest move to set up 
the statues, surrounded by landscaping, 
appears likely to end a move to give 
back the original name to the avenue. 


; 


SPANISH ELECTIONS. For the 
first time since the civil war of 
1936-1939 (which means the first 
time — the rule of Generalis- 
simo Franco) local elections were 
held in Spain last week. 
It was a rather involved electoral proc- 
ess. The voting that took place on 
Sunday, November 21 was “the first 
section of the municipal election.” 

In this section, 18,691 heads of 
families were to be elected to the city 
councils of 19,620 towns and villages. 
Only heads of families were eligible to 
vote or run for office. The voters in the 
first section elected one third of the 
council members. 

The second section of the election 
was scheduled for November 28 when 
the syndicates (government-controlled 
trade unions) will elect their one third 
representation to the councils. Then, 
on December 5, the two thirds already 
elected will name the final one third 
from a list of professional and business 
candidates. 

Finally, the combined councils will 


New York University 


We learn in physics class about “magnetic lines of force,” but did you ever see 
them? Here they are, on a machine developed by New York U. When the machine 


_& photographed in a series of exposures on one film (above), valuable evidence 
unusual magnetic fields can be studied. Electron tube is basic unit used. 

















































(parliament). 

The election had been billed as non- 
political by government decree. There 
was to be no party voting as such, and 
no election campaigning. The Falange 
party is the only political party per- 
mitted in Spain. Since the France 
regime was not an issue in the municipal 
elections, the voting could not be taken 
as indicating any political sentiment, 

Interior Minister Blas Perez Gonzales 
announced after the first vote that the 
candidates endorsed by the Franco gov- 
ernment were leading by safe margins 
in all the provinces. He also declared 
that 70 per cent of the nation’s 6,510,- 
598 heads of families eligible to vote 
had gone to the polls. 

In a large number of villages and 
towns, the councilmen were declared 
elected since there were no contests 
among candidates. 


THE FAR EAST 


(WAR) CRIME DOES NOT PAY. 
The men who plotted the sneak 
attack on Pearl Harbor are pay- 
ing the price for their infamous 
act. 
Japan’s war-time premier, the arch- 
militarist, Hideki (“The Razor”) Tojo, 
63, and 24 of his cohorts were all con- 
victed of war crimes by the eleven 
nation International Military Tribunal. 
in Tokio. 

Tojo and six fellow warlords were 
sentenced to death by hanging; 16 of 
their co-defendants were given life im- 
prisonment; and the remaining two 
drew shorter prison terms. 

This was one of the longest trials on | 
record. It began June 4, 1946 and’ 
lasted for two and a half years. It cost 
the Allies $10,000,000. After hearing 
9,000,000 words of testimony, the 
eleven judges reached their decision 
last July. The 2,000-page, 350,000- 
word verdict had to be kept secret 
while it was translated into Japanese. 

The lengthy judgment was read by 
Chief Justice Sir William Webb of 
Australia. He began reading it on 
November 4. It took him nine days to 
finish. 

Legal experts of the Allied powers 
had drawn up an indictment against 
the Japanese war leaders shortly after 
V-J Day, in August 1945. The main 
counts were: conspiracy to wage ag- 
gressive war, the waging of aggressive 
war, atrocities against Allied nations, 
and failure to prevent atrocities with 
respect to prisoners of war and civilian 
internees. 

The International Military Tribunal 
found Japan guilty of preparing aggres- 
sive war as far back as the early 1930s 
against China, and later against the 
United States, Britain, Russia, and the 
other Allied countries. 


elect one third of the national Cortes 
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As early as the fall of 1940, more 
than a year before Pearl Harbor, the 
plan for the conquest of southeast 
Asia was already completed. The 

D printed invasion money for 

| _use in the Philippines ten months be- 
fore the attack. 

' The Japanese Army and Navy, 

Specifically, were found guilty of 

“torture, murder, and other cruelties of 

the most inhumane and _ barbarous 

character.” 

Of the 132,134 American and 
British prisoners, 35,756—nearly one 
quarter—died in captivity. These atroc- 
ities, in the opinion of the judges, were 
on so vast a scale that they must have 
been “either secretly ordered or will- 
fully permitted” by the Japanese lead- 
ers. 
In addition to Tojo, death sentences 
were passed on former premier Hirota 
and Generals Doihara, Itagaki, Kimura, 
Matsui (who commanded Japanese 
troops in Nanking) and Muto (chief 
of staff in the Philippines). The lightest 
sentence, seven years’ imprisonment, 
was given to Mamoru Shigemitsu, 60, 
who as foreign minister signed the 1945 
surrender to the Allies. 

A dissenting opinion was filed by Sir 
“William Webb. He asserted that Em- 
peror Hirohito could not evade re- 
sponsibility for Japanese aggression, 
since his authority was required for 
waging war. 


What’s Behind It: This was the 
second international trial of major war 
criminals of World War II. The first 
took place in Nuremberg, Germany, in 
1946. A tribunal of the Big Four, after 
a trial that lasted ten months, sentenced 
12 top Nazis to hang and sent seven 
others to prison. 

The prime importance of these two 
trials is that a new principle of inter- 
national law has been laid down. It 
holds leaders of an aggressor nation re- 
sponsible if they wage war. Hereafter, 
they are to be treated as common crim- 
inals and punished as such. The moral 
to future Hitlers and Tojos is that war, 
like any other crime does not pay. 

eee 


WHO’S AN INDIAN? An old 
confusion has taken on new im- 
portance. The 456-year-old confu- 
sion centers around the word 
indian. Christopher Columbus, to 
whom we are otherwise grateful, 
started the mix-up. 
In discovering the New World, Chris 
thought he had traversed a westward 
passage to India. So the natives he saw 
in this bright, promising world he 
promptly called Indians. The name has 
stuck, applying to native inhabitants of 


North, Central, and South America. 

This has always made it confusing to 
Americans when confronted with an 
Indian who really deserves the name— 
that is, a citizen of India. 

Sirdah J. J. Singh, president of the 
India League of America, says this is 
going to cause more perplexity from 
now on. India became a self-governing 
dominion of the British Commonwealth 
last year. Since then, more and more of 
her citizens have been coming as visi- 
tors and students to the U.S., rather 
than to Britain. And now, says the Sir- 
dah, it is “essential” to remove the mix- 
up about Indians. 

The confusion extends to objects as 
well as people. Indian corn belongs to 





Harris & Ewing 


The seal of the Vice-President has been mod- 
ernized, bringing it into line with the new 
Presidential seal adopted in 1945. Note that 
the eagle now faces toward olive branch, 
the symbol of peace. The eagle formerly faced 
its talon holding arrows, the symbol of war. 


America; the Indian rope trick belongs 
to India. 

Many years ago the name Amerin- 
dian was suggested for natives of the 
New World. But this never took hold. 
The India League is now looking for a 
new solution. What’s your suggestion? 


LABOR-MANAGEMENT 


UNION HOUSECLEANING. 
Major U.S. labor organizations 
last week aimed body blows at 
Communist influence here and 
abroad. 
Both labor organizations acted during 
their national conventions—the CIO in 
Portland, Oregon, and the AFL in 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

The CIO executive board voted, 38 
to 5, to revoke the charter of its Greater 
New York CIO Council, because of its 
“slavish adherence” to “the line and 
dictates of the Communist party.” 

This move does not expel any union 
from the CIO, but merely ends control 
of CIO affairs in New York City by an 
allegedly left-wing group of leaders. 
The New York Council will be re- 
organized so that it will follow national 
CIO policies and directives. 


At the AFL convention a 
approved urging that the U.S. and” 


other democratic countries cut off trade ~ 


relations with Russia until that nation 
“is ready to lift her barbarous blockade 
of Berlin.” 

These moves were highlights in the 
two conventions, which meet annually 
to determine union policies for the 
coming year. Both the AFL and the 
CIO voted to continue political activi- 
ties which proved so effective in elect- 
ing labor-supported candidates in last 
month’s national election. 


CONGRESS AF WORK 


PRICES IN HIGH GEAR. Some- 
thing needs repair in the auto- 
sales industry. 
Auto buyers of the nation have paid 
$450,000,000 above list prices for new 
cars in the first seven months of 1948 
alone, a subcommittee of Congress 
charges. 

Auto manufacturers set ‘the “list” 
prices of new cars. In order to get the 
right to handle any make of new car, a 
dealer must promise the manufacturer 
of that make of car to sell only at prices 
set by the manufacturer. 

The Congressional subcommittee as- 
serted that buyers have paid above-list 
prices through charges for unwanted ~ 
gadgets (“accessories”), trick paint jobs, 
“tips” of as much as $500 to auto sales- 
men, and placing of low values on used 
cars traded in for new models. 

The committee’s inquiry took place in 
the Washington, D. C. area. But Chair- 
man W. Kingsland Macy said conditions 
found are nation-wide. He declared that 
unless the auto industry “policed its 
own back yard,” Congress might set 
price controls on autos. 

Manufacturers have consistently con- 
demned these dealer practices, but have 
found it difficult to enforce national 
controls. The Ford Motor Company re- 
cently suspended the licenses of 22 of 
its dealers for “shady” sales. 

In addition to whatever action Con- 
gress may take, there is a possibility of 
criminal prosecution. The U. S. Bureau 
of Internal Revenue is checking for 
possible income-tax evasion by auto 
dealers. In some cases local property 
transfer laws may have been violated. 

The Macy subcommittee will make 
its data available to authorities respon- 
sible for criminal-law enforcement. 

What’s Behind It: Manufacture of 
civilian autos ceased during the war. 
Production is now about equal to pre- 
war, but the supply has never caught up 
with the demand. In the first nine 
months of 1948, U.S. factories turned 


out 2,782,000 cars. But dealers still have tt 
about 7,000,000 orders on their books. 7 
Some dealers are tempted by people - 


so eager to get a new car that they w 1 
pay far more than the list prices. 
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Uruguayan Office of Information 


republic in South America. 

In many of the other ways that 
make a nation great, Uruguay is a giant, 
striding far ahead of countries many 
times larger. 

Uruguay is the most thickly popu- 
lated country of South America. Sixty- 
five per cent of its people can read 
and write. This is one of the best literacy 
records in South America. Unlike most 
South American nations, Usguguay has 
been practically. free of revolutions for 
nearly 40 years. Except for the semi- 
dictatorship of President Terra in 1933- 
38, the country has a good record for 
steady democratic government. 

Uruguay, a progressive “little giant,” 
has struggled long and pretty success- 
fully toward the goal of a decent 
standard of living for all. The govern- 
ment provides free medical and hospital 
service, old-age pensions, and large pub- 
lic-housing projects. Minimum wages 
have been set for farmers as well as 
city workers. Education is free to all 
from grade school through college. 

Nature has smiled on Uruguay in 
many ways. Even the climate is almost 
ideal. The temperature seldom falls 
below freezing and seldom rises above 
72 degrees. There is plenty of sun- 
shine, and usually plenty of rain, too. 
The soil is fertile, Little land is used 
for crops because of occasional drought 
and because of the vast ranges needed 
for grazing. Yet Uruguay grows enough 
food for itself and even exports some 


|: AREA, Uruguay is the smallest 


| Bain and linseed. 


Herdsmen use most of the land. Eight 
cattle and 19,000,000 sheep 


Montevideo: This 23-story structure 
is the tallest building in Uruguay. 


graze over the great rolling grassy 
plains. In summer wild flowers turn 
the plains into a sea of color. One 
flower is a rich, glowing purple. It has 
given Uruguay the name “Purple Land.” 

Of course, Uruguay has its troubles, 
too. 

It has few mineral resources and no 
large forests. Coal for industry must 
be imported. Uruguay’s prosperity is at 
the mercy of world prices for livestock 
products, which make up 90 per cent 
of the nation’s exports. Uruguay has 
not escaped the postwar inflation that 
has swept Latin America. Prices are high. 

Uruguay must tread carefully to 
avoid offending its big and powerful 
neighbor, Argentina, where leaders like 
Perén don’t seem to share the demo- 
cratic traditions of Uruguay (see Oct. 
27 issue). Argentina has an important 
economic hold over Uruguay, Next to 
the wool and meat. trade, Uruguay’s 
chief “industry” is entertaining tourists 
—and most of the tourists come from 
Argentina. 

Until recent years Uruguay was a 
rather helpless pawn in international 
politics. Powerful neighbors plotted 
and fought to control the “Purple Land.” 


Uruguay’s Troubled History 


For two centuries the chief rivals 
were Spain and Portugal. A Spaniard, 
Juan Didz de Solis, discovered the 
region in 1516, but the Portuguese made 
the first settlement. The Portuguese 
considered Uruguay as part of Brazil, 
then a possession of Portugal. The 
Spanish considered Uruguay an out- 
post of their colony at Buenos Aires. 
The Spanish called Uruguay “Banda 
Oriental del Uruguay”—that is, “eastern 
bank of the Uruguay River.” To this 
day the Uruguayans are often called 
“Orientales.” The wide Rio de la Plata 
and its chief tributary, the Uruguay 
River, form the boundary between 
modern Uruguay and Argentina. 

Uruguayans joined the’ Argentines in 
the Wars for Independence from Spain 


that broke out in 1810. For a time 


the Uruguayan leader, José Artigas (see 
page 13), controlled a semi-independent 
region. The Portuguese saw their 
chance to reclaim Uruguay. After a 
four-year war, Brazil annexed Uruguay 
in 1821. 


Uruguay 


"Little Giant” of South America 


Aided by Argentina (which hoped 
to regain the Banda Oriental for itself), 
the ‘ Uruguayans revolted in 1825. 
Finally Great Britain insisted that 
Brazil and Argentina, both independent 
countries by that time, quit fighting 
over Uruguay. The British persuaded 
both Brazil and Argentina that Uruguay 
should be set up as an independent 
country. 

So the Republic of Uruguay was 
created in 1830. This event brought 
neither peace nor real independence at 
first. Uruguay’s neighbors continued to 
stir up trouble. Rival politicians organ- 
ized troops and fought each other. 

What a change when José Battlé y 
Ordojiez became president in 1903! He 
saw that a few wealthy landowners 
were prospering, while the mass of the 
people were poor and ignorant, He 
began the program of laws which has 
made Uruguay a land where nobody 
is afraid that he will starve, or be 
without clothes, or lack shelter. 

Immigrants flocked in, chiefly from 
Spain and Italy. The population of 
Uruguay and Argentina contain a 
higher percentage of persons of Euro- 
pean descent than the population of 
any other South American nation. 

Peace and prosperity came to Uru- 
guay. Agricultural exports brought 
wealth to the country. In recent years 
Uruguay has also been building up 
a good many industries. 


Turn page for more on Uruguay. 





Map for World Week by Eva Mizere® 
Uruguay is somewhat larger than 
Missouri, has 2,250,000 people. 











































































Y NAME is 

Ana Maria 
Rezzano (AH-nah 
mah - REE - ah 
rez - AHN - oh). I 
am 12 years old, 
and I live in Mon- 
tevideo, the cap- 
ital of Uruguay. 

My father, Alejandro Rezzano, 
manages one of the branches of 
the newspaper El Diario (el dee- 
AH-ree-oh ). It is an evening news- 
paper and 112,000 copies are printed 
every day. 

My mother is a pharmacist. She 
has a drug store near the downtown 
section of the town. She sells only 
medicines, except for a few toilet 
articles such as lipstick, powder, and 
cologne. A friend of our family, who 
has a drugstore near my mother's 
store, has visited the United States. 
We were astonished when he told us 
that drugstores in your country sell 
ice cream, hot lunches, toys and 


household goods. 


OUR HOUSE 


We have a comfortable house with 
five rooms. The biggest is the dining 
room. My room is very small, but I 
think it is the nicest room in the 
house. 

Mama has an electric iron. In the 
bathroom we have a water heater. It 
has a long pipe all curled up into a 
coil. At the bottom of this pipe is a 
sort of plate into which alcohol is 
poured. A few minutes after my 
father touches a match to the alcohol, 
hot water is ready for my bath. I am 
never allowed to light the heater. 

There is a gas stove in the kitchen. 
We also have three small stoves for 
the winter. We do not need any other 
heating, because we never have very 
cold weather here. I have never 
seen snow. 

'. All the rooms open on the central 
patio, which has a glass roof. In sum- 
mer we move back the glass so that 
air can circulate all through the 
house. Summer in our country is 
from December *to April. Then the 
sun shines almost al] the time. My 
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How We Live in Uruguay 


ANA MARIA'S STORY 


girl friends and 1 go down to the 
beach to play handball and volley- 
ball, and to swim in the Rio de la 
Plata. 

Would you like to know how I 
spend my school days? 

I get up every morning at seven 
o'clock, and the first thing I do is to 
play for a few minutes with Chiquito 
(chee - KEE - toh), my little black 
Pomeranian dog. Then I take a bath 
and come in to breakfast. For break- 
fast we have bread and butter and 
coffee with milk. 

After breakfast I study my day’s 
lessons. Mother never lets me study 
more than an hour at a time without 
a few minutes’ rest. So once every 
hour I go into the patio to play with 
Chiquito for a while. 

At noon we have lunch. I go to 
school at 13 o'clock. That would be 
1 p.m. according to U. S. time. Our 
school uniform is a white smock. 

Each class lasts 45 minutes. We 
study arithmetic and geometry, his- 
tory and geography, and Spanish 
grammar. 

On Tuesdays we have sewing 
classes as well and on Friday, sing- 
ing. These are the classes I like best. 
Our favorite songs are “La Marcha 
de las America,” “Mi Bandera,” and 
the tango, “La Pastora.” 

Of course, we sing the Uruguayan 
national hymn. We also sing the 
national hymn of Chile. This is be- 





Irell from Monkmeyer 


Uruguayan gaucho. 








cause my school is named “School 
of the Republic of Chile.” Many of 
our schools are named for the various 
American republics. 

During the afternoon we have a 
half-hour recreation period. They 
serve us.a glass of hot milk and a 
roll. Friends who have visited the 
United States say that our games 
are much like yours- We play “La 
Ronda” (Here we go round the 
mulberry bush), “Rayeula” (Hop, 
skip, and jump), and “Puente de 
Avignon” (something like London 
Bridge ). 

I am in the sixth year of grammar 
school. This is the graduating year. 
Next year I will go to the high school 
and then to Montevideo University. 
We do not have to pay to attend 
school. Even the University is free. 


| LIKE FUNNIES 


At 16 o’clock—4 o'clock in U. S. 
time—I go home from school, study 
a little, and read books that my 
mother buys for me. I am reading the 
life of Benjamin Franklin. So you 
see I know a little about your coun- 
try. Your President Roosevelt was 
very popular in Uruguay. Sometimes 
papa reads about President Truman’s 
speeches. I like the United States 
because it is the-land of Lincoln, the 
man who freed the slaves. Our 
national hero, General José Artigas, 
freed the Negroes of Uruguay. 

When papa comes home, he brings 
El Diario. 1 like to read the comic 
section, especially Benetin y Eneas 
(ben-a-TEEN ee en-A-ahs )—which 
you call Mutt and Jeff. I also like 
Trifon y Sisebuta (tree-FON ee see- 
say-BOO-tah) which you call Bring- 
ing Up Father. 

Our chief food is meat. We have 
soup nearly every day and on Sun- 
days we usually have macaroni. We 
have lots of fruit, and also lettuce 
and water cress. Mama brings me 
vitamins from her drugstore, because 
[ am rather thin. 

The big event of the week for me | 
is to go to the movies. We go nearly — 
every Saturday and Sunday. My 
favorite films are Argentine films. I 
can't understand the actors in U. & | 
movies and I can’t read the English } 
sub-titles fast enough. z 
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TEXT BY P LAUBER 
DRAWING BY CHARLES BECK 


THIS WILL NEVER HAPPEN TO YOU 


AGAIN. WE ARE PART OF THE NEW WE ARE GLAD YOU HAVE JOINED) with THEM AND YOUR OWN 


REGIMENT WHOSE JOB 'S TO PROTECT f 
anne pane ee) THE REBEL en ARTIGAS. A , Ba arent pois 







» (IN MARCH 1815, AFTER SEVERAL LOSSES, ARTIGAS AND 
HIS MEN CAPTURED MONTEVIDEO FROM SPANISH TROOPS, 
tify | a a 









VTAND | HAVE ALSO DESIGNED A SHIELD FOR US.) 
ON ITIS MY MOTTO: WITH LIBERTY | 
Dm» NEITHER OFFEND NOR FEAR. 
























TELL YOUR MASTER THIS: WHEN | 
HAVEN'T A SOLDIER LEFT I'tt 
FIGHT HIM WITH WILD DOGS. 


URUGUAY WON COMPLETE INDEPENDENCE IN 1828. ARTIGAS, 
LEADER IN THE INDEPENDENCE MOVEMENT, DIED IN PARAGUAY, SEPT. 23, 1850. 











HREE FOURTHS of the earth’s 
surface is covered with water. Of 
the remaining land surface, seven 
eighths is too cold or too dry or too 
or too stony for agriculture. The 
most liberal estimate of the area of till- 
able land in the world is four billion 
acres—about twice the area of the 
‘United States. - 

The average depth of top soil where 
it occurs is nine inches. Lump it all to- 
gether and it would make a cube about 
ten miles long on each edge. That’s 
enough to fill up the Grand Canyon of 
the Colorado. But if you spread it 
evenly over the entire land and water 
surface of the earth, it would make a 
layer less than a third of an inch thick. 
The dust that is left on a twelve-inch 
classroom globe after it has been freshly 
wiped is far more than sufficient to rep- 
resent the earth’s soil on the same scale. 

It is the disintegration of rock by 
water and wind, called weathering, and 
its permeation by tiny plants and ani- 
mals that give us soil. Life is supported 
by the weathering process. When, how- 
ever, that process is speeded up by our 
careless and wasteful agricultural meth- 
ods, the precious results of long ages 
of weathering may be washed or blown 
away in a few‘years or even weeks. 
Mankind has been blowing in—or blow- 
ing away—its precious inheritance of 
soil for thousands of years. But it has 
never done so faster or more recklessly 
than today. In the four and a half cen- 
turies since Columbus, one third of the 
top soil of North America has been car- 
tied away or ruined. 
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Less Soil, More People 
If graphs mean anything to you, this 
one will shock you (see chart below). 
It is based largely on statements made 
in two recent books, Fairfield Osborn’s 
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How can we prevent the waste of our natural resources 
and feed the world’s growing population? 


1. Conservation 


By Philip A. Knowlton 


Our Plundered Planet and William 
Vogt’s Road to Survival. 

When the line of the world’s increas- 
ing population and the line of its de- 
clining soil resources crossed about the 
year 1935, starvation began to threaten 
the human race. 

For thousands of years there had 
been local famines, especially in the 
more crowded parts of Asia. Mankind 
as a whole, however, had possessed 
enough tillable soil to feed everybody. 
Areas with a shortage of food could be 
supplied from surplus food produced 
elsewhere. Only when the world’s eco- 
nomic system or transportation facili- 
ties broke down did large numbers die 
of starvation. Even at that, an average 
of a million people a year have starved 
to death in India during the past hun- 
dred years. 

We do not know what the total popu- 
lation of the earth was in ancient times, 
but it is believed that about 1600 there 
were some four hundred million people 
in the world—about as many as now 
live in China. Today there are five and 
a half times that number. In the era of 
pasteurized milk and vaccination, world 
population has been zooming while 
farm land has been slowly but relent- 
lessly disappearing. 


DANGER! When the world’s soil resources fell below its rising pop- 
ulation (two acres per person), it raised serious future questions. 
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> needles that slows down the run-off 


An average of at least two acres of 
farm land per person is needed if hu- 
manity. is to be reasonably well fed, 
Countries near the starvgtion level get 
along on one or less. The United States 
has about three. A few years ago the 
world average dropped below the safety 
level of two, Each year there have been 
fewer acres of productive soil, more 
babies. 

More than war, more than dictator- 
ship, more than pestilence, food will 
be the great problem of tomorrow. Hu- 
manity could be nearly blotted out in 
an atomic war. But even if mankind 
has fought its last war, yet continues to 
waste its resources and to reproduce at 
the present rate, your own old age may 
be sad indeed. You will have lived 
through the loud boasts of the Machine 
Age, Air Age, and Atomic Age into the 
quiet misery of the Age of Hunger. 


Our Vanishing Forests 

Not long ago I revisited, after forty 
years, a mountainous district in the 
West that I used to know intimately. 
As a youth I had spent summers in a 
mountain meadow surrounded by a for- 
est in which every mature tree was six 
feet or more in diameter and two hun- 
dred feet high. In the moonlight the 
long shaftlike shadows of these trees 
extended far out into’ the meadow, 
where we could gallop our horses at 
night without fear of a fall. 

The meadow was flooded some years 
ago. It is now the bottom of a reservoir, 
and so serves more men than formerly. 
But skeletons of thousands of trees 
killed by the water ruin what would 
otherwise be a landscape of great 
beauty. These trees could once have 
supplied lumber for scores of houses. 
It was easier, however, to drown them 
than to cut them down. The surround- 
ing area is now cut-over land. It is not 
entirely bare of trees, but the giants, 
the unspoiled wilderness, are gone. * 

Of course it was not to be expected 
that this continent could remain a tree- 
covered wilderness forever. Land had to 
be cleared for the production of food 


crops if population was to expand at” 


all. Wisely done, however, good lum- 
bering preserves a forest indefinitely. 






Not only that, but it does not disturb, 


the matted tangle of roots and fallem 
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Photo, Soil Conservation Service, t 


8S. Dept. of Agriculture 


In Stewart County, Georgia, gullies like this have 
swallowed up 100,000 acres of good rich farm land. 


rainwater or melted snow near the head- 
waters of a stream. 

We have treated our forests worse 
than we have treated our soil. This is 
doubly bad because injury to forests 
sets in motion a series of disasters that 
includes heavy soil erosion. After the 
butchery of our forests by the pioneers, 
we have for an entire century cut tim- 
ber nearly twice as fast as it could be 
replaced by natural growth. 


Chug, Chug, Giddap! 

Forty years ago, though our greatest 
oil field (East Texas) had not yet been 
discovered, our supply of petroleum 
seemed inexhaustible. Today in times of 
so-called peace we in the United States 
are pumping ten times as much as we 
did forty years ago. At the present rate 
of consumption, the known oil deposits 
of the world will be exhausted within 
twenty years. New oil fields are, of 
course, occasionally discovered, and oil 
can be extracted from beds of shale by 
a more expensive process. But we con- 
tinue to drive around the corner to the 
movie, quite unconcerned that Horse 
Age II may be upon us before we know 
it, Luck and the Atom will take care of 
us somehow! 

Today we could put all our bison, or 
buffaloes, out to pasture on a single 
fair-sized ranch. In the days of Lewis 
and Clark there were in the United 
States eight times as many bison as 
there were people. Now there are 
twenty-four thousand times as many 
people as bison. We have virtually ex- 


ot wild life. Of course the wild animals 
have given way to other millions of 
meat-bearing stock, but often at the ex- 
pense of the soil cover. 

We have wasted metals. We have 
wasted water, our most necessary re- 
source. We have wasted electfic power, 
which comes from fuel or water power. 
We have wasted everything that care- 
lessness and greed could waste. 

At this point you are probably get- 
ting fed up with gloom. “Why haven't 
we heard of this threatened exhaustion 
of our resources before now? If our sit- 
uation is as bad as you say, what’s the 
use of worrying about it?” 

As for the lateness of the warning, 
you are quite right. It does come late— 
criminally late. We have advanced so 
far in science and invention that we 
somehow expect them to make bread 
out of stone. 


But There Is Hope 


Bad as our situation is, it may not be 
quite so bad as it is described in some 
of the deliberately frightening books 
recently published. Poor, or what the 
agricultural experts call marginal, soil 
is not included in their estimates of our 
total acreage of tillable soil. Erosion is 
not usually so serious on level ground, 
where much of the best soil is located. 
The possibility of using such regions as 


the Amazon valley for food production — 
is dismissed too lightly. The United — 
States Department of Agriculture and 
the soil conservation districts which it — 
has organized have taught thousands — 
of American farmers how to save their 
soil by contour plowing, crop rotation, 
pond construction, and other methods. 


New inventions and processes will 


help to feed us, clothe us, shelter us, 
and transport us in ways we cannot now 
predict. Synthetic boards made out of 
forest waste, for example, are for many 
purposes superior to actual tree ‘slabs. 
We could be worse off. 


What to Do 


All of us can and must, without fur- 
ther -delay, adopt a program of con- 
servation—sane use of our resources— 
and make any sacrifices that may be re- 
quired to put it into effect. Here are a 
few suggestions: 


1. Do what we can to prevent wars, 
short of giving up our freedom. One 
year of modern warfare equals fifty 
years of peace in its waste of the world’s 
resources. 


2. Do what we can to make con- 
servation world-wide. With seven Dats 
cent of the world’s area and 
tion, we have taken on the difficult sole 
of protector for much of the remaining 
ninety-three percent. You and I cannot 
endorse the harsh theory that it is un- 
kind to reduce a high death rate on the 
ground that saving children now means 
starving many more children in the next 
generation. But we should encourage 
conservation by giving the most help 
to those parts of the world that show 
the greatest willingness to solve their 
own problems of undernourishment and 
overpopulation. 


8. We should encourage state and 
national expenditures for conservation 
research, and for projects that will re- 
duce the drain on our resources. 

4. We must give up that phony fifth 
freedom—freedom to waste. There is 
necessarily a large element of national 
or even world-wide planning in any. 
conservation program. This we must 
accept. Personal freedom, as it has been 
abused by girdlers of trees, wholesale 
killers of wild life, and one-crop gully- 
makers, is out of date. 

5. In every field of human activity 
both as producers and as consumers, 
we should act in accordance with the 
dictates of long-range, rather than short- 
range, selfishness. That is a fit theme 
for a lifetime of thoughtful study and 
sober action. 


Great Issues Facing High School Students 
















































































































HE BRIGHTEST stars adorn the 

December heavens like special orna- 

ments on a “sky-tree.” Now there 
"are brilliant blue, red, yellow, white, 
-Orange, and pink sky lights. 

The Milky Way is like angel hair 
stretched across the heavens from one 
horizon to the other. Actually it is shim- 
mering light frem billions and billions 
of distant stars. 

Sirius, Capella, and Vega light the 
December sky. They are the first, third 
and fourth brightest stars of our sky. It 
is unusual to see them all at the same 
time. 

Sirius, a blue star, shines above the 
southeastern horizon (at about 8 p.m., 
Eastern Standard Time) in the constel- 
lation of Canis Major, the Big Dog. In 
Stars in Our Heaven, Peter Lum repeats 
a legend told by the Finnish poet, To- 
pelius. 

The poet described Heaven as a land 
of large rivers, mountains, and oceans. 
Two lovers were separated in this 
Heaven for a thousand years by mighty 
waters. In their separate areas each 
toiled sadly. At last they built a long 
bridge, the Milky Way, to help unite 
them again. Then, their labors ended: 

“Straight rushed into each other’s 


arms, 
And melted into one; 
So they became 
_ an 
Great Sirius, the mighty sun.” 


the brightest 


THE DECEMBER SKY 


By Catharine E. Barry 


Assistant Curator, Hayden Planetarium, N. Y. 


Overhead, just east of the meridian, 
gleams creamy white Capella. This star 
iS in the kite-shaped constellation of 
Auriga. Capella is red and green when 
rising. Its name means She-Goat, and it 
is the shepherd’s star. This is why: 

Capella can be seen in our latitudes 
during most of the year. At the zenith 
it has a strong white light. Shepherds 
used this star to guide them home, just 
as we use the North Star today. 

Once you find Capella in Auriga, it 
is easy to find the Gemini (the Heaven- 
ly Twins). Look for two parallel lines of 
stars just east of Auriga. Castor, bright 
white, and Pollux, yellow-orange, are 
the two stars that mark the Twins’ 
heads. The feet of the Gemini nearly 
reach the shoulders of the giant Orion. 

A meteor shower, known as the Gemi- 
nids, will burst from the Gemini on 
Sunday, December 12. Watch for these 
“shooting stars” close to midnight when 
Gemini will be east of the meridian. 

The Greeks and Romans thought the 
Twins were gods of war. Whenever 
Greek or Roman soldiers fought they 
prayed to the Twins for victory. The 
soldiers’ favorite oath was, “By the 
Gemini.” But today that oath has be- 
come our saying “By Jiminy.” 

Steely-blue Vega is in the constella- 
tion Lyra, theHarp. According to Chi- 
nese legend, Vega is the goddess of 
spinning. The Chinese call her Chih 
Nu, the heavenly weaver. They be- 
























Chart shows most of the stars of the winter sky. 





STAR WORDS 
Sirius (SIHR-ih-us) 
Capella (KUH-pel-uh) 
Vega (VEE-guh) 
Lyra (LYE-ruh) 
Auriga (aw-RYE-guh 
Cygnus (SIG-nus) 
Albireo (al-BEE-reh-oh) 
Gemini (JEM-i-nye) 
Regulus (REG-you-lus) 
Pollux (PAHL-uks) 


zenith (ZEE-nith) is the point in the 
heavens directly over the head of the 
spectator. 

meridian (me-RID-i-an) An _ imag- 
inary line (like the equator) drawn from 
south to the zenith to north in the sky. 
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lieve she was the daughter of their 
Lord of Heaven who once sent her 
down to earth to guide the fine art of 
women’s work. 2 

Young girls learning to weave pray 
to Chih Nu. They want her skill to 
show in their work. Some temples 
honor Chih Nu with special altars. 

December skies show us only one eve- 
ning star, the planet Saturn. It shines 
east of pink-white Regulus in the con- 
stellation Leo. Saturn rises well be. 
fore’ midnight. We also see only one 
morning star, the planet Venus. It rises 
in the southeast a little before the 
Sun does. 

The Northern Cross is in the con- 
stellation of Cygnus, the Swan. The 
brilliant white star Deneb beams atop 
the Cross. Deneb means “tail” in Ara- 
bic and marks Cygnus’ tail. Albireo, a 
star at the foot of Cross, shines in the 
swan’s beak. The cross-bar stars form 
Cygnus’ wings. Albireo is a double star. 
One of its stars is blue, the other gold. 
They can be seen through binoculars. 

Stare awhile ... there goes the 
Swan flying down the Milky Way! 

Here is a legend about Cygnus. The 
ancient Greeks believed that the god 
Zeus once changed himself into a swan. 
He did this when he was wooing 4 
fair lady. Fhe Greeks associated Cyg- 
nus with the swan into which Zeus 
transformed himself. They also be- 
lieved Castor and Pollux to be the 
twin sons of the lady Zeus wooed. 


PHASES OF THE MOON 


Dec. 8 FIRST QUARTER 
Dec. 16 FULL MOON 
Dec. 23- LAST QUARTER 
Dec. 30 NEW MOON 


Bethlehem Star. 





Next week Miss Barry will discuss ¥ 4 
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Roy L. Fox in This Week 


“No, madam, we do not sell goldfish—this is a drugstore!” 


liams told the Career Clubbers, 

“I’m going to write a vocational 
column for the Jefferson High Bugle. 
Each week I plan to interview a stu- 
dent who has an interesting after-school 
job or a business of his own. 

“On my first list of victims,” Pat con- 
fided, “was Jack Whipple. But Dick 
Varnum, our scheming club president, 
has persuaded me to scoop my own 
story by inviting Whip to tell his story 
here today. 

“Whip, as some of you know, is a 
senior, taking the college prep course. 
Whip is considering going to State Col- 
lege to study pharmacy. He now works 
at Pop Tunick’s drugstore from 5:00 
pm. to 9:00 p.m. three evenings a 
week and from 10:30 a.m. to 6:30 p.m. 
on Saturdays. Whip, why did you 
choose a drugstore job?” 

“Well,” explained Whip, “I have an 
uncle who’s a druggist in Buffalo, and 
he got me interested in the work. Drug- 
store work seems worthwhile to me. 
There’s an opportunity to serve people. 
I like people, and you meet all kinds 
in any sales work. 

“My chief job is to deliver orders 
that customers phone into the store. 
I also keep the shelves stocked and 
dusted; I wash bottles in the prescrip- 
tion department, and do a little selling 
of such items as candy, magazines, and 
osmetics. Only a registered pharma- 
cist is permitted to fill prescriptions.” 

“What chance is there for promo- 
tion?” Dick asked. 

Whip grinned. “The next job above 
me is at the soda counter. Soda jerks in 
Gities the size of ours make $28 to $32 a 
Week, plus $10 to $15 in tips. Girls have 
most of the jobs selling cosmetics in 


Nien tok next week,” Pat Wil- 


Mmgstores, and many work at the soda 
seuntains. The initial salary for drug- 


if 


store salesmen, who aren’t pharmacists, 
according to Pop Tunick, is about $30 a 
week plus commissions.” 

“What would you have to do to be- 
come a pharmacist?” Pat inquired. 

“Take the college prep course in high 
school,” Whip explained. “Study chem- 
istry, biology, physics, and then take 
the four-year course in a school of phar- 
macy. You should be a fairly good sci- 
ence student. A B.A. degree in phar- 
macy is required in 46 states. 

“A young pharmacist, just out of col- 
lege, usually works in someone’s drug- 
store for a year or two to receive ex- 
perience and to save enough money to 
buy a store of his own. Some become 
assistants or even managers in a chain 
store. Others work in hospitals or have 
government jobs. 

“How about working conditions in a 
drugstore?” Dick asked. 

“The store is usually pleasant to work 
in—light, airy, and clean, with few oc- 
cupational hazards,” Whip reported. 
“Workers usually stand, and they must 
wear white coats. Only a serious de- 
pression has a bad effect on the earn- 
ings of experienced workers, and work- 
ers generally receive vacations with pay. 

“Right now there are many oppor- 
tunities for advancement in pharmacy. 
There’s a shortage of trained pharma- 
cists. About four out of every hundred 
are women. It’s expected that the de- 
mand for pharmacists will increase as 
health and hospital services expand.” 

“Thank you, Whip,” Pat said, coming 
to the front of the room. “I thought I'd 
take the remaining time to tell you 
something about the drugstore business. 
I’ve been doing some reading—particu- 
larly in For Your Future in Pharmacy, 
which you can secure without cost by 
writing to the National Pharmacy Com- 
mission on Public Information, 620 Fifth 





and Aspirin 


Avenue, New York 20, New York. 

“Ninety-nine out of every 100 drug 
stores now sell much more than phar- 
maceutical goods. The theory is that 
a customer, who comes in for a box of 
aspirin, may remember he needs a foun- 
tain pen, a tennis racquet, or a good 
bedside detective story, if he sees these 
items for sale. The drugstore has more 
daily customers than any other retail 
trade except the grocery store. Now, 
only one third of all the money spent in 
drugstores is for prescriptions, drugs, 
other medicines. . 

“One drugstore,out of every hundred 
is a prescription pharmacy, usually lo- 
cated in or near a medical or dental 
center. Such pharmacies carry a few 
additional lines, such as toiletries, news- 
papers, and magazines. 

“A successful druggist must be a mer- 
chant as well as a pharmacist. He needs 
to be a smart buyer, an expert salesman, 
a creator of displays, stockkeeper, finan- 
cier, and advertising expert. All these 
jobs rolled into one may add up to long 
working hours for the man starting his 
own drugstore. 

“About 46,000 of the more than 50,- 
000 drugstores in the U. S. are inde- 
pendently owned; the rest are owned 
by approximately 3000 drugstore chains 
of over 4 stores each. Some of the.best- 
known chains are Walgreen, United- 
Rexall, and Whelan. The average chain 
drugstore is bigger than the average 
independent; the average chain store 
does a yearly business of about $175,- 
000, while the average independent 
does a yearly volume of $48,000. « 

The manager of a chain store aver- 
ages about $75 a week, plus a bonus 
for sales over a certain amount. The 
independent pharmacist in a _ small 
neighborhood store averages between 
$75 and $85 a week. In a large mer- 
chandising store, the independent phar- 
macist makes from $85 up to $125 
weekly. 

“Chain stores often carry a greater 
variety of merchandise than independ- 
ents do. Chains usually own their own 
warehouses and buy directly from the 
manufacturers. Independents buy from 
whoiesale drug houses. Chains often 
have their own brands of goods which 
they themselves manufacture ‘or which 
they have manufactured for them,” Pat 
concluded. 

—WiuiaM Fave, Vocational Editor 




































~~ Power-Starved World 
(Continued from page 7) 


“Pearl Street station” produced only 
enough current to light a few buildings 
nearby. 

The success of Edison’s venture led 
to rapid building of power plants. Yet, 
when the 20th century began, electricity 
provided only four per cent of the 
power used by American industry. To- 
day 98 per cent of American produc- 
‘tion operates on electric power. 

In 1947 the United States produced 
45 per cent of the world’s electricity— 
_ six times more than Russia, ‘which 
ranked second. 

Every power-producing system must 
have a generator. It takes 18 months 
to build a big generator. Manufacturers 
have orders for several years ahead. 
This is one reason why the world can’t 
increase its power-producing facilities 
as fast as it wishes. 

A generator is a machine for con- 
verting mechanical energy* into elec- 
trical energy. To run the generator, 
therefore, you need a source of me- 
chanical energy. Practically always 
this is in the form of a rotating wheel, 
or shaft. In a steam turbine*, high- 
speed steam jets spin the wheel. In a 
hydroelectric system, the rush of falling 
water turns the wheel. 

Because hydroelectric plants seem 
more glamorous, some people have the 
idea that most of our electricity comes 
from water power. This is far from 
true. Steam is the source of most of 
the world’s electricity. But water power 
has a large minority interest—perhaps 
one fourth—in the world’s electric out- 
put. In 1947 waterwheels of the world 
had a capacity of 86,900,000 horse- 
power. 

Water power capacity has almost 

pled since 1920. For countries 
‘that lack coal, use of the “white coal” 
of water power is often the only way 
to generate large amounts of power. 

In the United States, water power 
provides (1947 figures) 31 per cent 
of the nation’s electric power. About 
68 per cent was produced in 1947 by 
steam plants, mostly coal-fired, although 
some plants use oil or natural gas for 
fuel. The remaining one per cent was 
generated by internal combustion* en- 


About 95 per cent of the U. S. power 
industry’s current expansion program 
will be steam generating plants. 

Almost every country is trying to in- 

‘crease its power output. Let’s look at 
a few of the highlights. 


Europe 


Europe, wants to reduce its depend- 
ence on coal for power. Of nine projects 
which have heen recommended for first 
construction under the European Re- 


covery Program, six are hydroelectric 
plants, to harness streams which tumble 
out of the Alps; two will use low- 
grade “brown coal” (lignite); and the 
other is the geothermic project in Italy 
(mentioned on page 7). 

A key part of Britain’s power-expan- 
sion program is the construction of dams 
and hydroelectric plants in the Scottish 
highlands. Eleven are under way and 
more are planned. These power projects 
may bring new industries and pros- 
perity to the highlands. 


The Scandinavian countries are busy 


developing power. Sweden is putting 
in the largest steam boiler in Europe 
for one of her new plants. Norway 1s 
building an underground water power 
plant. Three thousand feet deep in the 
heart of a mountain, it will be safe 
from air attack. A project for an under- 
water power cable across the North 
Sea from Norway to Britain is under 
study. 

France recently started two of the 
five generators at the new Rhone River 
dam at Genissiat. When all its dynamos 
are running, this will be the second 
largest single power source in Europe. 

Largest is the great Dnieprostroy 
hydroelectric plant in Russia, about 
200 miles from the. mouth of the 
Dnieper River. Destroyed during the 
war, it has been rebuilt. Little is known 
of Russia’s current power develop- 
ments, except that, by 1950, Russia 
aims to be prodycing 70 per cent more 
power than in 1940. 


Africa 


Africa has two fifths of all the world’s 
potential water power. Less than one 
per cent of it is being used. 

The government of Uganda, a British- 
ruled region in East Africa (see map 
below), has begun preliminary work 
to tap the vast water power available 
at one of the sources of the Nile. The 
plan calls for two power dams at Owen 
Falls, near the outlet of Lake Victoria, 





pen for World Week by aoa Mizerek 
Owen Falls on the Victoria Nile is 
site for East African power project. 





the world’s second largest. lake. 


development is expected to turn out . 





nearly two thirds as much power as 
is produced in all Great Britain. The 
project may help to open this wild 
region to civilization, There are de- 
posits of copper and iron ore nearby, 
Vast plantations might be created. 


Asia 

Despite political turmoil and upset 
economic conditions, some power proj- 
ects are under way in the Far East. The 
Dominion of India has set up a Central 
Technical Power Board, with plans to 
create 800,000 kilowatts of capacity 
by 1953. Japan has begun preliminary 
work on a series of dams in northem 
Japan. They are designed to produce 
an artificial lake, the water from which 
will operate the largest power genera- 
tion project in Japan. China’s ambitious 
power projects are practically at a 
standstill, except for some repair and 
expansion work authorized under the 
U. S. foreign-assistance program. 

Most of Korea’s electric-power ca- 
pacity is in Russian-occupied northern 
Korea. In May the Russians cut off the 
power supply to American-occupied 
south Korea. The U. S. is planning to 
improve southern Kerea’s power facili- 
ties and to install five diesel power 
units. 


South America 


Several South American countries 
are anxious to build up industry, but 
almost all of them lack coal. Argentina 
is already at work on an ambitious 
water power program. Brazil, too, has a 
development program which calls for 
water power development from the 
country’s mighty falls, some higher than 
Niagara, and from rivers of northeast 
Brazil. 


Canada 


In Toronto and ‘southern Ontario a 
“dimout” that recalled wartime days 
was ordered in September, to last until 
spring. Chairman Robert Saunders of 
the Hydroelectric Commission of On- 
tario pointed to this power shortage 
as an argument for developing power 
from the St. Lawrence River. 

The St. Lawrence Seaway project, 
defeated in the U. S. Senate this year, 
would have included waterpower de- 
velopment. With the defeat of this 
plan, New York State and the Province 
of Ontario made arrangements to de- 
velop the river’s water power jointly. 
Permission to proceed has been request- 
ed of the Federal Power Commission. 
If FPC approves, the project must still 
get an O.K. from the International, 
Joint Commission. Composed of both | 
U. S. and Canadian citizens, this Com- 
mission regulates use of international 
waterways between the two nations. | 
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By Ann White 


so long as they’re all French fried 
potatoes!” 

That’s Bill Brown talking. The lunch- 
room gang howls with laughter at his 
imitation of a rabbit nibbling a lettuce 
leaf. 

But the gang often has to eat lunch 
without Bill. He doesn’t seem to have 
much resistance and he’s frequently 
home with a cold. 

Sally Smith is considered the glamour 
girl of the junior class. Her dead-white 
skin and the shadows under her eyes 
make her look intriguing. 

But Sally’s dates don’t seem to ask 
for return engagements. She gets tired 
and irritable after a little while, and the 
evening usually ends up in an argu- 
ment over nothing at all. 

It probably never occurs to Bill that 
his opinion of “bunny foods” may have 
something to do with his low resistance. 
Nor does Sally ever think that her pal- 
lor, her shadowed eyes, and her “sensi- 
tive” nerves may be not glamour, but 
signs of malnutrition. 

Yet both Sally and Bill will tell you 
they eat well. What they really mean 
is that they satisfy their appetites, and 
there is a big difference between eat- 
ing just to fill your stomach and eating 
to build health and vitality. Let us ex- 
amine that difference by following our 
friend Bill through a typical day’s 
meals. 

At breakfast, Bill is in a rush to get 
to school on time. He downs a couple of 
slices of toast and a cup of coffee, then 
dashes off. At noon Bill wants some- 
thing hot, so he orders mashed potatoes, 
treamed corn, and spaghetti. He tops it 
of with chocolate cake and washes it 
down with a bottle of soda pop. 

After school, Bill has a yen for more 
food and buys a candy bar. When din- 
Rertime comes, Bill helps himself to 
Meat, potatoes, bread and butter, and 
4 generous slice of pie. Before bedtime, 

is hungry again, so he finishes the 
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gest of the pie and drinks a glass of 


COME AND GéT IT! 
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That’s the way Bill eats, day in and - 
day out. He may vary the foods a little, 
but the general pattern is the same. 

Now, there’s absolutely nothing wrong 
with any of the foods Bill eats. Each 
one has a rightful place in the diet. 

What, then; keeps Bill’s resistance 
low and makes him feel tired even 
though he gets enough sleep? The 
answer lies in the foods Bill doesn’ eat! 

Yes, what you don’t eat may often 
have as profound an effect upon your 
health as what you do eat! 

To grow in good health, your body 
requires certain food factors. It needs 
proteins, fats, sugars, starches, vitamins, 
and minerals. Each of these factors has 
a special job to do. 

When you eat an orange, some of 
the Vitamin C it contains is rushed to 
your gums to keep them firm. When you 
drink milk, the calcium in it travels to 
your bones and teeth to help them 
grow straight and strong. and to your 













nerves to keep them alert and calm. 

But just as you can’t make a silk 
purse from a sow’s ear, so your body 
cannot get vitamins, minerals, or other 
essential nutrients from foods which 
don’t have them to begin with. 

A steaming bow! of spaghetti, for 
example, is a tempting dish. It tastes 
good and it gives you plenty of cal- 
ories for energy. Yet spaghetti can’t 
give you Vitamin C or Vitamin A, which 
you would get from a piece of fruit. 

To be sure you are getting all the 
nutrients you need, you must balance 
your day’s eating. Thus, what is lacking 
in one food is made up by another. 

There’s nothing complicated about 
balancing foods. You don’t have to 
know all about food chemistry to do it. 
Foods fall into easily identified groups. 
The basic food groups—popularly known 
as the Basic Seven—are 

Milk and Milk Products. This in- 
cludes milk in any form and all kinds 
of cheese. You need a quart of milk a 
day until you reach maturity. 

Meat, Poultry, Fish and “ggs. These 
are the main protein foods. Eat two gen- 
erous servings every day. If eggs are 
not on your daily menu, try to eat at 
least four a week. On days when you 
don’t eat meat, fish, or poultry, eat gen- 
erous amounts of cheese, eggs. or dried 
beans (baked beans, lima beans, etc.). 

Green and Yellow “cetables. Eat at 
least one serving every day. 

Oranges, Tomatoes. and Grapefruit. 
Eat one or more of these foods. or their 
juices, every day. If you can’t get them, 
be sure to have a liberal serving of 
fresh coleslaw or salad greens. 

Potatoes and Other Vegetables and 
Fruits. Eat at least one serving (besides 
potatoes) every day. Some fruits and 
vegetables should be eaten raw. 

Breadstuffs and Cereals. Whole grain 
or enriched breads and cereals are best 
because they are rich in certain vitamins 
and minerals. Eat as much as you like, 
but not to the exclusion of other foods. 

Butter and Fortified Margarine. Use 
on bread, cereals, vegetables and other 
foods to suit your taste. 

To get the nourishment you need, 
all you do is eat some foods from each 
group every day. 

However, you don’t eat foods in 
groups or classes. You do eat them in 
meals. So let us see how we can fit 
these foods into a simple menu pattern. 

A good breakfast includes fruit or 
fruit juice, eggs or cereal (or both), 
buttered toast or other bread, and 
milk. Such a breakfast keeps you well 
fortified for the morning’s work. 

A good lunch consists of a sandwich 
with a hearty filling, a raw vegetable, a 
piece of fruit, and milk. With this you 
can have a hot soup and any favorite 


A good dinner is built around soup, 





a liberal serving of meat or fish, at least 
one green or yellow vegetable, potatoes, 
a generous salad, bread and butter, 
milk, and dessert. 

From these menu patterns, it is easy 
to work out a simple guide for every 
meal: Eat a protein food, a starchy 
food, a fruit or vegetable, and milk. 
After that, eat anything else you want. 

While you are growing, eating be- 
tween meals is a perfectly good habit. 
Your body needs the extra nourishment 
to take care of the growth process. 
Besides, you use up a great deal of 
energy in your daily activities, and 
that energy must be supplied by food. 

Peanut butter sandwiches, prepared 
cereals, cookies, milk, fresh fruit, candy 
—all are excellent between-meal snacks. 
Dried fruits like raisins, apricots, 
peaches, and prunes will satisfy your 








sweet tooth at the same time that they 
add to your store of precious vitamins 
and minerals. 

However, don’t help yourself to a 
hearty snack just before a meal. It may 
dull your appetite and keep you from 
eating other much-needed foods. When 
you just can’t wait until a meal is 
served, a piece of fruit will take the 
edge off your hunger. 

Knowing what foods to eat is one 
thing; actually eating them is another. 
Take spinach, for example. All your 
life you've probably heard that spinach 
is good for you. Yet you don't like 
spinach and have to force yourself to 
eat it. 

Well, here’s good news! You needn't 
ever eat a food you dislike, no matter 
how many vitamins and minerals it 
contains, 

Fortunately, nature is lavish. For 
every so-called “good” food you don’t 
like, there are probably six others 
equally as nourishing that you can eat 
with enjoyment. All you have te do is 
discover which ones they are. 

Don’t shy away from vegetables be- 
cause one or two of them have no ap- 
peal for you. There are more than 
thirty-five different vegetables com- 
monly available in the United States. If 









you are adventurous enough to exper 
ment with new ones, you are bound to 
find a few you'll enjoy. Be 

Try eating them in new ways. May- 
be you don’t care for cooked carrots, 
but you might like crisp, raw carrot 
sticks. If you tend to leave cauliflower 
strictly alone, you may feel differently 
about the delicious, nutlike flavor of 
raw cauliflower, sliced thin. (Rem- 
brandt always nibbled on raw cauli- 
flower while he painted his immortal 
masterpieces. ) 

Are salads on your pet peeve list? 
Perhaps you haven’t given them a fair 
chance. A limp lettuce leaf under a dis- 
couraged slice of tomato certainly has 
no appeal to the eye or taste. On the 
other hand, you would probably “go 
for” a crisp, chilled salad, tossed in a 
flavorful dressing. 

Sometimes changing the method of 
preparation may give a food an entirely 
new taste. Lots of people who won't 
touch plain broiled liver will eat a 
chopped liver sandwich with gusto. If 
you have to force yourself to drink 
milk, remember that you can get part 
of that daily quart you need in puddings 
made with milk, and in cream soups. 

In addition to the right food, a good 
meal needs the right atmosphere. At- 
mosphere doesn’t necessarily mean can- 
dlelight and soft music, although both 
are fine when you can have them. It 
does mean eating quietly, in pleasant 
surroundings, without annoyance. 

Rushing through a meal or eating 
when you are worried and upset inter- 
feres with your digestion. If your ap- 
petite doesn’t disappear entirely, it cer- 
tainly is lessened by nervous tension. 
Furthermore, your digestive juices won't 
function well. 

Make a point of eating regular meals 
at regular times. Allow yourself time 
for breakfast even if it means getting 
up a few minutes earlier. Don’t leave 
your English homework for your lunch 
period; you can’t eat your words and 
your lunch simultaneously without mak- 
ing one of them suffer. 

In its own way, good humor is a 
vitamin, too. Be sure you have a liberal ~ 
supply with your meals. 

Whatever effort you make to_gat well- 
balanced meals is sure to pay big div- 
idends. You'll see the results in the way 
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By ‘Astrid Valley 


MAMMA 


AND THE MAGIC SKATES 


Bostrom was a man of few 

words; he was strong and hand- 
mme besides. After all, she said to 
Mamma, his shoulders were square and 
Wide; they frequently strained his coat 
ams. And his arms, upon occasion, ex- 
lnded considerably below the sleeves. 
ilo, there was a shadowy fuzz upon 
B face — a mark of manhood. 


D AGMAR always said that Axel 





| Reprinted by permission of the author 


the May issue of 48, the Magazine 
the year. 


Dagmar made these statements with 
emotion, her cheeks flushed, her hands 
in fluttering movement. But Mamma 
only laughed. “Does he suffer from 
growing pains?” she cried. “Does he eat 
his family out of house and home?” 
Then Mamma shook her head and said 
with a sigh, “Children! What foolish- 
ness enters their heads!” 

“Mamma,” Dagmar cried, her distress 
overflowing, “Axel Bostrém is as tall as 
you and as broad. He is 17 years old. 
How can he be called a child?” 

Dagmar felt that the trouble between 







herself and Axel Bostrém had largely 
to do with Mamma’s buns, They were 
Mamma’s pride and joy. She baked 
enough on Saturday mornings to last 
through the week. They were always 
available, on a plate in the middle of 
the table, surrounded by the coffee 
cups. When she saw them, Dagmar 
would look at them with disgust and 
say, “They are not fit for company!” 
She meant, of course, for Axel Bostrém. 

Whenever Mamma heard this, her 
anger would rise. “Indeed!” she would 
cry. “These buns are good, and they're 
home-made. They have substance and 
contain nourishment. They’re fit for a 
man to sink his teeth in —Jet alone a 
gangliag boy.” 

But Dagmar brought proof to bear 
on this matter of the buns. She said, 
“Last night Axel Bostrém walked Karin 
Peterson home from the subway again.” 


















That, I knew, made twice. Karin Peter- 
son must be gloating over Dagmar. 

“And he has gone with me only 
once.” She looked accusingly at Mamma. 

“What difference does that make?” 
Mamma said impatiently. “Must you 
have company for three blocks? Surely 
you know the way alone?” 

.“Mamma,” said Dagmar, “it is not a 
question of knowing the way.” 

“When Axel Bostrém accompanies 
Karin home,” Dagmar continued, the 
tears in her eyes, “Karin’s mother serves 
him cocoa and sugar cookies — dainty, 
in many fancy shapes. They are ele- 
gant. They're purchased in a store.” 

“Sugar cookies!” Mamma said scorn- 
fully. “If Axel Bostrém favors sugar 
cookies, he is welcome. Indeed, in that 
case, he is not worth noticing. Let 
Karin Peterson have him.” 

Dagmar suffered. Then Mamma said, 
“What can you see in such a person? 
What does he talk about?” 

“Ice skating,” answered Dagmar. 
“Axel Bostrém speaks seldom, and then 
on one subject — ice skating.” 

When Mamma heard this she put 
down her sewing. Her eyes lit up and 
she smiled. “Ice skating,” said Mamma 
softly, “that indeed is something. In 
my youth in Sweden,” Mamma said, 
“I skated on the ice. None could sur- 
pass me; none could skate better than 
I!” 

_ Dagmar and I exchanged meaning- 
ful glances. Mamma, who is old, is 
thinking of skating! We listened to 
Mamma’s recollections and wondered. 
. - - So long ago! To think that even 
then people skated on the ice! 

Mamma described how she skated 
forward and backward and in circles, 
as well as in figure-8s. It was not pos- 
sible for us really to comprehend that 
Mamma used to skate on the ice. _ 

Dagmar asked gently, “Mamma, 
when you skated in your youth, what 
costume did you wear? To ice skate it’s 
necessary to wear a stylish costume.” 

Mamma looked puzzled. “Costume?” 
she asked. “Are not one’s ordinary 
clothes sufficient, provided they are 
warm?” 

Dagmar showed Mamma a picture 
in a magazine. There was a lady on ice 
skates, dressed in a costume. She stood 
warmly clothed in a thick sweater that 
buttoned from below the chin to far be- 
neath the waist. The collar was rolled. 
On her head the skater wore a cap that 
matched and had a dainty tuft on top. 

Mamma laughed when she saw this. 
“Indeed,” she cried, “I could skate as 
well in my winter coat, or a shaw] for 
that matter. This is foolishness.” 

Dagmar continued to study the pic- 
ture long after Mamma had left the 
room. She said to me, “It would be nice 
to own a costume like this—in red.” 














She looked up. There was a brightness 
in her eyes. “If Axel Bostrém should 
ask me to go skating with him, what 
would Karin Peterson say then?” 

Dagmar’s imagination knew no 
bounds, I said, “You cannot skate. You 
have no ice skates.” 

Nevertheless Dagmar continued 
dreamily, “A costume in red —on Axel 
Bostrém’s arm.” That was romance. 
And, besides, it would put Karin Peter- 
son in her place. 

“Dagmar,” I asked, “is it romantic to 
fall down on the ice? What fun is that?” 

Dagmar cast disdainful looks in my 
direction. “Axel Bostrém,” she said, “is 
strong. He could hold me up.” 

“What fun is that?” 

One day Dagmar bought a costume 
—in red, She hid the box in the closet. 
When I asked if Axel Bostrém was 
going to take her skating, Dagmar 
tossed his head and said, “Who knows?” 

For Christmas, Dagmar wanted only 
one thing, a pair of ice skates. Mamma 
approved, on the condition that they 
be used. “We cannot afford,” she said, 
“to buy ice skates to rust in the cellar.” 

Then Mamma thought that perhaps 
this money could be saved. From the 
bottom of her trunk she took a pair f 
skates that had been brought with her 
from Sweden. Mamma handled them 
lovingly, but Dagmar scorned them. 
Dagmar said, “To skate on such con- 
traptions would be disgraceful, cause 
for laughter. Besides,” she said, “they're 
too large.” 

When Mamma returned the skates 
to the trunk, I thought, “Mamma loves 
those skates.” 

At Christmas, Dagmar was ready. 
Skates were at hand, glittering in their 
newness, and the costume was hidden 
in the closet. When Mamma was out, 
Dagmar tried 6n the costume. She wore 
it until her face grew red with the heat. 

But Axel Bostrém had not asked her 
yet. When I inquired, Dagmar an- 
swered rudely, “None of your business!” 

Then I reminded her that he had 
taken Karin home again the night be- 
fore. 

“Of course,” she said bitterly, “would 
he want to eat buns?” 

The days were cold and clear, per- 
fect for skating. In the park the lake 
was frozen and ready. Mamma said to 


















Dagmar, “Now is the time to sk 


Take your sister with you and go.” 7 
Dagmar always found some excuse,” 
One time it was a headache. Another — 


time; her feet hurt. 

“Dagmar,” said Mamma, “how will 
you learn if you do not practice?” But 
of course Dagmar knew she had no 
need for practice. Axel Bostrém would 
hold her on his arm, 

Dagmar came home a few days later 
very excited. She could not eat her sup- 
per. Mamma looked worried. “Dag- 
mar,” she said, “you work too hard.” 

“He has made the request,” Dagmar 
told me later. “I shall go skating with 
Axel Bostrém on Saturday afternoon.”. 

How lucky, I thought, that Dagmar 
is prepared. But Memma had yet to be 
told. 

An hour before Axel Bostrém was to 
call, Dagmar Jisappeared into the bed- 
room. She put on her skating costume 
and came out. Mamma’s meuth fell 
open. “Where did that come from?” she 
asked. 

Mamma learned then about Axel Bos- 
trém and the skating. She was pleased. 
“Skating,” said Mamma, “with a cos- 


tume or in ordinary clothes is to be 4 


desired.” 

Then suddenly Mamma rose and 
pulled out her trunk, From it she took 
the old skates and held them in her 
hands. “Not for years have I skated on 
the ice,” she said. Then she laughed 
gaily. “Why not? We can all skate to- 
gether. I have decided!” She consulted 
the clock. “Hurry, Anna Lisa, we must 
get ready,” she cried. 

She made joyful preparation, shut- 
ting the windows, locking the doors, 
while Dagmar sat in her skating cos- 
tume, overcome with dismay. 

“Mamma,” Dagmar said weakly, ‘I 
was going alone with Axel Bostrom.” 

Mamma laughed at that. “Is not skat- 
ing free for all?” she cried. “Let Axel 
Bostrém come along.” 

I thought, “Now Axel Bostrém will 
be forced to support Mamma as well- 
Dagmar on one arm, Mamma on the 
other. And Mamma’s shabby winter 
coat is not suitable for skating.” 

“Mamma,” I said, “you might fall 
down.” 

“I!” cried Mamma. “None can sut- 
pass me on the ice.” 

“Mamma,” I said, “it was so long 
ago! Maybe you've forgotten.” 

“Wait and see,” said Mamma. “Just 
wait and see.” 

Axel Bostrém did not appear very 
happy either when he came to call. Op 
reaching the park, Mamma went imme 


diately to have her skates sharpened. 9 * 


I thought unhappily, “Now Mam 
will break her bones.” d 
But Mamma sailed out upon the i@ 
and skated. She was not frighter 
(Concluded on page 29) 4 
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“Tops, don’t miss. ““Worthwhile. 
“Save Your Money 


YMA THE SNAKE PIT (20th Century- 
Fox. Produced by Robert Bassler 
and Anatole Litvak. Directed by 
Anatole Litvak.) 


The Snake Pit is going to make Olivia 
de Havilland a heavy contender for an- 
other Oscar. She gives an extraordinar- 
ily fine performance in the difficult role 
of an insane girl groping toward sanity. 

The role of Vera Cunningham is a 
solid, three-dimensional part that a 
dozen other Jeading ladies must have 
coveted—and would probably have 
bungled. Even in those extremely emo- 
tional scenes where the heroine is, close 
to hysteria, Olivia never wavers into the 
overblown melodramatics of a stage- 
struck girl doing Lady Macbeth. On an- 
other level, she manages to achieve per- 
fectly the vacant gaze of an unbalanced 
mind—a more subtle triumph, and per- 
aps more difficult. She is equally com- 


from blankness to comprehénsion as she 
labors to climb out of “the snake pit” 
back into the world of reality. 

Another flawless performance is 
turned in by Leo Genn who plays the 
sick girl's skillful and sympathetic 
doctor. 

In addition to the most clearly-drawn 
case history we have yet seen on the 
screen, the film, with a documentary- 
care for details, supplies us with a grim 
picture of a‘ state mental institution. 
Glimpses of mentally-unbalanced pa- 
tients and of shocking conditions in the 
institution are never presented merely 
for the sake of sensationalism, but al- 
ways purposefully and with a restrained 
probing toward understanding. 

A few critics may be moved to object 
to The Snake Pit on the grounds that 
it will suggest to movie-goers that all 
mental institutions are chambers of hor- 
ror and will frighten them of ever com- 
mitting any member of their families to 
a mental hospital for treatment should 
the need arise. 

Such a criticism seems to us unjusti- 
fied. As anyone knows, who has fol- 
lowed newspaper accounts of numerous 
medical authorities, the conditions in a 
number of state-run institutions are de- 
plorable, and public attention needs to 
be called to this fact. 

The Snake Pit nowhere says that all 


pelling when her expression struggles 


mental hospitals are so inadequately 
equipped. The film carefully points out 


. that the shortcomings of the Juniper 
Hill hospital stem from a pitiful lack 
of funds, rather than from a heartless 
attitude on the part of the doctors and 
nurses in this branch of medicine. 

Since Juniper Hill cannot expand its 
quarters, hire the most qualified nurses 
and doctors, or even enough nurses and 
doctors to give each patient the indi- 
vidual attention he needs, treatment in- 
evitably becomes too hurried and coldly 
impersonal. 

Any film which realistically exposes a 
problem, and indicates how improve- 
ment could be brought about, deserves 
our thanks. The Snake Pit should be 
instrumental in prompting state legisla- 
tion to correct a black mark on our rec- 
ord. And it should give movie-goers a 
clearer understanding of the type of 
treatment mental illness requires. 

We do not recommend that you go 
to The Snake Pit for entertainment or 
relaxation. This is a sober, gripping, 
and frequently depressing film. If you 
go in a “ha-ha” frame of mind with the 
point of view that the actions of anyone 
who has lost a grip on sanity are hilari- 
ously comic, you will offend other the- 
atre-goers who came to see a sensitive 
treatment of the tragic problem of in- 
sanity—and you yourself will miss the 
whole point of a fine film. 
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CLASSICAL 


# + Rimski-Korsakov’s Sadko, a sym- 
phonic tone poem (RCA Victor). Pierre 
Monteux conducts San Francisco Sym- 
phony. One of the most charming Rus- 
sian folk tales is the story of Sadko. 
Sadko was a poor minstrel who fell in 
love with the Sea King’s daughter. Look 
up the story—you'll like it. 

Although Rimski-Korsakov claims he 
was influenced by several other compos- 
&s in the writing of this and that the 
Middle section is too long, we find it 
irited and thoroughly delightful for 
light listening. The melody is clearly 
itd interestingly defined, and we par- 





he ice 





fitularly like the beginning, a captivat- 
ig minor-key picture of the surging 
®a. A fourth side of the album is de- 
Wied to the introduction to Le Coq 
Or, a R.-K. opera. 

$+ + Moussorgsky’s Pictures at ‘an 
Ribition (RCA Victor). Vladimir 


Horowitz, piano. Although you have 
usually heard this music performed in 
a fully orchestrated form, Moussorgsky 
originally wrote it for the piano alone. 

The derivation of this music is inter- 
esting and unique. Upon the death of 
an artist friend whom he greatly ad- 
mired, Moussorgsky composed this as a 
tribute to his friend’s work. 

The.composer tries to describe ten of 
his friend’s sketches and paintings in 
music. The scene is set at a picture gal- 
lery, and there is a special little “prom- 
enade” theme which weaves the sepa- 
rate compositions together. The “prom- 
enade” suggests the composer strolling 
from one picture to the next. Moussorg- 
sky’s variations on this: theme embody 
the composer’s reaction to one picture 
and prepare us for the mood and style 
of the next. 

The first time through you'll want to 
follow the album notes, which describe 
the pictures, to appreciate Moussorg- 
sky’s skill in interpreting them in music. 

Horowitz's piano is flawless, and on 
the whole this may be a more interest- 
ing version of the music to own than 
one of the orchestrated versions—al- 
though the one orchestrated by Ravel 
has splendors of its own. The extra side 
in the album, Moussorgsky’s By the 
Water, is a slow, somber piano song. 


JAZZ 

H#HHL'Ana and The Happy Mon- 
ster (M-G-M). Chubby Jackson and 
Quintette. Bop vocal. Good tempo and 
well-balanced solos by pianist Tony 
Aless, tenorman Emmett Carls, trum- 
peter Conti Condoli, and guitarist Billy 
Bauer add up to something different 
from the general run of be-bop. 

HHHIt's the Talk of the Town and 
Stuffy (Capitol). Coleman Hawkins 
Orch. The first, a reissue of an old Blue- 
bird recording, is a slow melodic num- 
ber highlighted by the famed Hawkins’ 
tenor sax and backed by Sir Charles 
Thompson on piano, Denzil- Best on 
drums, Allan Reuss on guitar, and John 
Simmons on bass. Stuffy is another re- 
issue with a boppish flavor. Line-up is 
practically the same as for Talk, but 
with Howard McGhee on trumpet and 
Oscar Pettiford standing in for Sim- 
mons. 


POP VOCAL 
It's Too Soon to Know and If We 
Can't Be the Same Old Sweethearts 
(Capitol). Andy Russell and the Pied 
Pipers. Andy and orch are wonderful— 
“definitely ##. But the Pied Pipers 
(4) don’t seem up to par. B-side lacks 
tempo and the orch seems a little too 
far ahead of the singers. 




























































NEWS 





. - . of Making Books and Mistletoe, and 
Books for Uncle Joe 


AST NIGHT I was helping Mary Jane Simmons track 
down a hunk of mistletoe for our T-A-B CLUB Christ- 
mas party. Man, we must have walked fifty. blocks and 
looked over about fifty boughs of that famous green foliage! 
It all looked okay to me, but Mary Jane claims it makes a 
difference how many berries there are on a branch. She says 
every BERRY is important when you're standing under the 
stuff. Mary Jane’s bursting with fascinating bits of informa- 
tion like that. Come to think of it, she’s a slightly fascinating 
kid. 

Anyhow the fifty-first twig we inspected was loaded with 
fruit, and M.]. told the man to wrap it up—carefully. My gal 
Sal Forsyth strolls along about then and isn’t exactly elated 
to find me shopping for mistletoe with Mary Jane. Oh well, 
a Christmas season without a few fireworks would be duller 
than a detective story without a detective! 


* * * 


PEAKING of detectives, you should see Bill Stevens’ de- 

luxe edition of The Pocket Book of Great Detectives— 
hand-bound and hand-illustrated by the great Stevens 
himself. 

Seems Bill fancies himself a budding publisher. So when 
his English class put on their Book Fair last week, Bill under- 
took a private project to show “how a book is made.” 
Pocket Books, Inc. (1230 Avenue of the Americas, New 
York 20, N. Y.) was volunteering to supply free materials 
to student groups sponsoring Book Fairs. Bill asked them 
for the flat, uncut pages of The P.B. of G.D. He proceeded 
to cut and fold the pages. bind the book, put a new Stevens- 
styled cover on it, and draw original pen-and-ink sketches of 
Sherléck Holmes, Father Brown, Ellery Queen, Lord Peter 
Wimsey and colleagues, to illustrate the stories. Bill claims 
“the most beautiful girl” in school is going to get the master- 
piece for a Christmas present. Naturally, all the girls in ou 









T-A-B CLUB are pretending to be great detective fans. Even 
Sal and Mary Jane! How do you like that? 
* * ? 
VEN if I’m not an artist, I'm going to make my “Merry 
Christmas” to a long list of people in the form of a 
Pocket Book. Those handy-sized, budget-lovin’ books really 
save a lot of Yuletide headaches. 

I always have a list of four or five good buddies at school 
to whom I'd like to give a small present. But with the high 
cost of malteds this year, I'd have to cross off their names 
for sure—if it wasn’t for what 25 cents can do at the Pocket 
Book stand. ; 

One of the swell features of the books we get through 
T-A-B CLUB is that they're not just “kid books”—but books 
that appeal to readers of all ages and tastes. For instancg, 
what Gould be better for my Dad than Erie Pyle’s Here is 
Your War?—(on this month’s T-A-B CLUB list). And my Un- 
cle Joe is a Mark Twain fan; I’m wrapping up. A Connecticut 
Yankee in King Arthur’s Court for him—as soon as I finish it. 

And guess what for sister Lou, whom Mum’s always. 
scolding for reading nothing but love stories? Mum thinks 
@ man shouldn’t call himself an author unless his name hap- 
pens to be Tolstoy. Everybody should smile when Lou un- 
wraps Anna Karenina (by the Mr. T.). 

* . * 

Y THE way, what’s your favorite Christmas story? 

We took a vote on this question at T-A-B CLUB today. 
(When we stage our annual Christmas-tree celebration for 
the Westside Orphans’ Home in a couple weeks, we want to 
start off our program by retelling one of the best Christmas 
stories of all time.) But there seems to be a difference of 
opinion as to what’s the best. 

Bill Stevens says he’s always liked The Other Wise Man 
by Henry Van Dyke. Mary Jane voted for Kate Douglas 
Wiggin’s Birds’ Christmas Carol. Kit Creighton claims noth- 
ing will ever beat the story of Scrooge (Dickens’ Christmas 
Carol). I'm partial to The Gift of the Magi (O. Henry) my- 
self. Guess we'll have to poll the whole school to settle the 
question—or ask President Truman, 

* x * 
NCIDENTALLY, if some diabolic club president puts you 
on the planning end of a Christmas program, you might 
like to crib some ammunition from my little black book. Yes- 
terday in the “libe,” I jotted down the names of three anthok 
ogies that have good collections of stories, poems, legends. 
and plays about Christmas. 

I recommend: Uncle Toby’s Christmas Book (Harpers, 
1936); Christmas Book of Stories and Legends by Smith and 
Hazeltine (Lothrop, Lee, and Shepherd, 1944); or Christmas 
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BOOKS FOR DECEMBER 


1. A CONNECTICUT YANKEE IN KING 
ARTHUR'S COURT Mark Twain 


What would happen to you if you were transported back to 
the England of the Court of King Arthur? It could be no 
funnier than what happened to this Connecticut man who 
was “without refinement or the weakness of a college educa- 
tion,” but with a perfect knowledge of machinery. However, 
this is more than a funny book. It contrasts two different 
ways of life and discusses truths about human society. 
Watch for Bing Crosby in the movie version. 


2. HERE IS YOUR WAR Emie Pyle 


What is war like? Ernie Pyle answered that for Americans better than 
any other World War II reporter. He didn’t write about military strategy. 
He made us know the boys themselves—tired, dirty soldiers who, not 
wanting to die, kept up their spirits with laughter, anger, and constant 
griping. Ernie Pyle was the best-loved, front-line reporter. When he was 
killed, he was deeply mourned by all American soldiers and their families. 


3, ANNA KARENINA Leo Tolstoy 


This study of a tragic love triangle is one of the most famous novels of all 
time. A beautiful Russian noblewoman is married to an older man. While 
visiting in Moscow she meets a brilliant young officer. He loves her. She 
cannot resist him. Tolstoy is extremely perceptive of what a sensitive 
woman in love thinks and does. Vivien Leigh starred in the recent movie 
version. This Pocket Book edition has been slightly abridged to make it 
easier to read. 


4, THE BORDER KID Max Brand 


This Max Brand tale concerns a daring but honest 
lad who turns outlaw. Ricardo sets out’ to steal a 





kk * 
True or False? 


TRUE—next month is Dividend 
Month for T-A-B CLUB members — the — 
time to select your give-away books — 
one for every four you’ve plunked down 
those quarters for this term. 

TRUE—any books you buy this 
month or next that make you a border- 
line case—that is the owner of more 
books than you need to be eligible for 
one or two dividends, but not enough 
to entitle you to two or three — may be 
carried over t@ next term and count 
toward dividends in the spring. 

TRUE —it may a little early to talk 
about spring, but there'll never be a 
better time to talk about Christmas, not 
this year anyway. If you're up a tree 
about what to give your cousin Perey 
who’s being kind enough to spend the 
entire holiday with you, we have here 
what we think is an excellent sugges- 
tion —a December T-A-B CLUB selec- 
tion! The T-A-B CLUB books you buy 
as gifts this month will add up to 
more dividends for you next month and 
will help you discharge your cousinly 
duties at the same time. That way youll 
be killing two birds with one stone— 
(no reflection on Percy). 

FALSE-that if you do not have a 
T-A-B CLUB in your school you cannot 
buy these books. You may order ten 
or more titles at 25 cents each. A mini- 
mum of ten books is required and cash 
must accompany the order. 

TRUE—we wish you all a very 
Merry Christmas and continued read- 
ing pleasure through T-A-B CLUB in 
1949! 





l7-million-dollar inheritance from the daughter 
of a rich cattleman. In the excitement which fol- 
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lows, Ricardo, in love, struggles between. right 
and wrong down on the Mexican border. 
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POCKET BOOK OF GREAT DETECTIVES 
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A story-book detective lives only if stories about 
him are so good that they chill the spines of 
aders generation after generation. These stories 
tout great detectives have done just that. Here 
@e some of crimedom’s greatest: Chesterton’s 
MORE. cceccicesés 
Holmes, Dorothy Sayer’s inimitable Lord 
Mer Wimsey, and Ellery Queen. 


DETECTIVES edited by Lee Wright ! 
! 


CLUB secretary. 


A Check titles wanted above 
then hand in with 25C tor each book ordered 


*Do not mail this to New York. It is to be retained by your T-A-B 






















































George Clark in N. Y. Daily News 
“But, Mom, | feel like a sissy 
wearing her old clothes.” 





QUESTION: For a year, I've been go- 
ing with a boy who is very nice, but my 

say he’s a sissy. Now I can see 
#, too. What can I do to help him over- 
come this? 


ANSWER: Exactly what do you mean 
by “a sissy”? 

Do you mean that Joe is a boy who 
studies chemistry the night before a 
chem quiz? 

—who wears rubbers when it rains? 

—who wears a coat and tie to school, 
instead of a sweat shirt? 

—who doesn’t weigh enough to make 
tackle on the football squad? 

—who likes classical music, art, or 
poetry that are a bit beyond the com- 
prehension of the rest of the gang? 

—who is discerning of a girl's clothes 
and hair-do—things most boys don't 
notice? and who consequently asks a 
girl what color formal she’s wearing be- 
fore sending red roses? 

—who goes in for courtesy instead of 
the “treat-’em-rough” treatment? 

—who talks dictionary English, in- 
stead of the gibberish slang with which 
the exclusive little circle of “those in the 
know” communicate? 

=who préfers discussing chess tac- 
tics to sports? 

—who .prefers Laurence Olivier to 
Alan Ladd? 

—who has more fun taking care of 
Miss Sherman’s civics bulletin board 
than he does making nasty cracks about 
“old General S.” outside of school? 

—who helps his sister with the dishes? 
who doesn’t mind playing “baby sitter” 
occasionally so that Mom and Dad can 
take in a “flick”? who respects parental 
requests on curfew hours? 

—who walks out on a party when it 
looks as if it might be turning into a 
“wild” spree? 

Because if that’s what you mean, we 
think you've got your man tagged 


wrong. In our vocabulary not one of 
those characteristics—or even every one 
of them lumped together—make a boy 
“a sissy.” 

We aren't quite sure what “sissy” 
does mean. And we doubt whether a 
lot of your friends do, either. 

It’s easy to tack a label on someone 
who’s a little different from the average 
run of man or girl. And it’s often the 
people who feel inferior or who aren't 
keen enough to appreciate the “differ- 
ent” fellow who are the quickest to 
label him. Geniuses are often called 
crazy. The extra-intelligent boy is fre- 
quently labeled a grind. The girl who 
follows sensible rules, when her friends 
are making headlines in the school gos- 
sip column by acting giddy and scatter- 
brained, may find herself rated a prude. 

Sometimes we wonder what consti- 
tute’s a “regular fellow” in the crowd's 
eyes. 

Is the Ideal American Boy the char- 
acter who worries over how many ath- 
letic letters he can display on his chest, 
and gives nary a thought to what kind 


(iy hed 


of letters he displays on his report card? 
Is he the guy who will have a beer—or 
five or six—on a dare, just to show that 
he can take it, or who speeds around 
town—with or without benefit of a driv- 
ing license—to prove his mettle? Is he 
the kind of chap who sneers at all regu- 
lations laid down by parents and 
teachers? 

This fellow wouldn’t win our popu- 
larity poll, but we wonder whether 
were behind the times when we hear 
you label boys who don’t fill the above 
description as pale, uninteresting char- 
acters—sissies, droops, schmoes. 

We suppose that your friends want 
you to date a “he-man”—whatever that 
is. For our money, the standardized he- 
man hero of the movies—you know, the 
one who is all brawn, who talks in mon- 
osyllables, and wins his women by slap- 
ping them down—is one big dope. 

Brawn can be attractive when cou- 
pled with brain. But by itself, brawn is 
a virtue that went out with the cave 
man. Brawn alone won't solve the prob- 
lems that face the world todav. 


BOY dates CIRDT.- 


A fellow who doesn’t waste words is 
okay—provided he has something to say 
when an intelligent word is needed. 
And although we prefer solid muscle to 
flabby flesh, we don’t like to be slapped 
around any time. 

Now, let’s have another look at Joe, 
What made you suddenly decide he 
was a sissy? You dated him for a year 
and thought he was “very nice.” Did 
it really take you a year to discover his 
shortcomings —or did what-people-say 
persuade you to label as shortcomings, 
something that was just Joe? 

You’re the one who’s been dating Joe 
tor a year. Why let someone else tell 
you what Joe’s like? 

We know you want the boys you date 
to be liked and admired by your 
friends. You want them to see eye to 
eye with you. But it’s not always nec- 
essary to go along with the gang’s ver- 
dict; it’s sometimes possible to make 
the gang go along with yours. 

When Julie whispers, “What do you 
see in Joe? He’s such a sissy!,” you could 
hand her a first-hand report, “So, Joe's 
not on the football team! He doesn’t 
have time with the part-time job that’s 
earning him his college tuition.” 

Or you might point out (tactfully), 
that Julie wasn’t among the beauties in 
the Prom Queen’s Court, but that you 
think she’s swell anyhow. It takes more 
than golden locks to make a girl worth 
knowing and more than football shoul- 
ders to make a man worth dating. 

Why not tell your friends why Joe 
looks good to you, rather than allowing 
them to put his particular’ abilities ia 
the minus column. A’ boy or girl who 
can stand up for his or her convictions 
earns everyone’s respect. 

Of course, there are times when you 
can and should help a friend to over- 
come certain difficulties. If Joe has any 
specific difficulty in getting along with 
people—if he’s shy, can’t dance, or has 
shabby table manners, a tactful word 
and a helping hand are in place. 

But if you're thinking of making over 
Joe—merely because he doesn’t happes 
to fit the description of the “typical, of 
average, teen-ager,” we advise you @ 
think twice. 

“Typical” can mean a carbon copy 





class. And “average” boys seldom gr@ 
up to become Presidents of the Unites 
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Short Shots 


FTER graduating from Tennessee 

with All-American honors, George 
“Bad News” Cafego became the work- 
horse of the Brooklyn Dodgers. 

Playing against the N. Y. Giants one 
day, Bad News brought the ball upfield 
practically single-handed. Just before 
the half ended, he broke away for a 
Jong run. First one man hit him, then 
another, but Bad News kept going. 

Finally, about five Giants gangéd up 
on him, They were draped all over his 
back, and still he moved goalward. At 
last he started to go down—just as the 
timer’s gun exploded. 

A spectator turned to his neighbor 
and shouted, “Holy smoke! They had to 
shoot him to stop him!” 

No one who played against the N.Y.U. 
basketball team in 1943 could ever 
snarl, “All right, maybe you can beat 
us in basketball, but wait till we get 
you in baseball.” 

Look at the baseball stars who played 
on that N.Y.U. quintet: Ralph Branca, 
Dodgers; Sam Mele, Red Sox; Eddie 
Yost, Washington; John Simmons, 
Montreal; and Al Grenert, Louisville. 

The Navy wrestling coach must be a 
real shrewdie. On the ceiling above the 
mat are these words: “If you can read 
this, you're losing.” 

Kentucky U.’s whiz kid, Ralph Beard, 
made All- American basketball 
team last season and was generally 
hailed as the country’s No. 1 player. 
But at least one team didn’t think he 
trated No. 1. That team was—Kentucky! 
At the end of the season, the Wildcat 
squad chose Alex Groza as the team’s 
most valuable player. 

Some years ago when Clark Shaugh- 
nessy was coaching the U. of Maryland 
football team, he had trouble remember- 
ing names. One day the Terps were 
playing a tough opponent. Shaughnessy, 
pacing up and down, yelled at the man- 
ager, “Manager! What quarter is it?” 

“It’s the fourth quarter, Coach,” re- 
plied the manager, “and there are only 
about four minutes to go.” Shaughnessy 
thought that one over for a moment, 
then snapped, “Send Mont in.” 

“But, Coach,” the surprised manager 
blurted, “Mont started the game, and 
he’s been in there ever'since.” 

Shaughnessy didn’t bat an eye. “Well, 
then,” he bellowed, “take him out. He 
Reeds a rest.” » 

The guy who arranges the basketball 
@hedule at Long Island U. is either 
the bravest man in the world or just 
Plain crazy. How do you like this for 
® schedule: St. Louis, Oklahoma A. & 


every 


m™., Oregon, and Muhlenberg, twice 


h, plus Bowling Green, Santa Clara, 
lah, Arkansas,. North Carolina State, 
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Kansas State, Butler, Georgia Tech, 
Rice, Western Kentucky, Duquesne, 
Seton Hall, and Xavier. 

That’s the toughest schedule I ever 
heard of. Nearly every one of those 
teams was a sectional champ last year. 

L.I.U., however, is also “loaded.” 
Keep an eye on Sherman White, a 6- 
foot, 5-inch sophomore who was a sen- 
sation at Englewood (N. J.) High School. 
In the 1947 New Jersey state tourna- 
ment, Sherman sank 129 points in five 
games—a state record. 

Did you hear the one about the foot- 
ball coach who was collared by an angry 
vooter after losing a game by a big 
score. “How many students are enrolled 
in this university?” asked the old grad 
politely. 


“About 17,000,” replied the coach. 

“Is it asking too much to put two of 
them in front of a ball-carrier?”: snarled 
the old grad. 

Can’t understand why the N. Y. Giants 
want to get rid of Johnny Mize. Sure 
he isn’t a speed demon or a fancy dan, 
around first base. But how can the 
Giants replace a guy who hit 40 homers 
and batted in 125 runs last season? 

Only Ralph Kiner hit as many homers 
and only Stan Musial batted in as many 
runs (National League): 

The trade winds, as I write this, are 
blowing toward Brooklyn. If the Giants 
ever peddle Big John to the Dodgers, 
theyll be handing the 1949 pennant 
to them on a silver platter 

—HERMAN L. Masin, Sports Editor 











How to do well with a mademoiselle 





1. That French gal in your class who’s here 
for some lend-lease learning is certainly 
an eyeful from the Eiffel. In order to fur- 
ther Franco-American relations, start off 
by wearing un tres beau Arrow Shirt, 
Arrow Tie, Arrow Handkerchief. 





As 


3. Some French pastry at the Sweet Shop 
keeps things in the right mood —and a 
téte-a-téte gives the gal a perfect close-up 
of how that shirt really trims your torso. 
Now things are moving, n’est-ce-pas? 





2. Her first glimpse of that famous Arrow 
Collar (with a neatly knotted Arrow Tie 
beneath it) puts a gleam in her eye. Now’s 
the time to hand her your Maginot line in 
your best text-book French! “Mam/’selle, 
vous étes magnifique!” 





4. Voila! A little American ingenuity (and 

a lot of Arrow) and the gal is hooked, tout 
de suite! MORAL: Toujours Pamour. Tou- 
jours Arrow Shirts, Ties, and Handker- . 
chiefs. At your dealer’s. Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., Inc. 


ARROW 
Shirts « Ties > Handkerchiefs 














STUDENTS! Enter the race for a bronze Achievement 
Key. Each classroom teacher may obtain one key, to 
be awarded, at the end of the semester, to the stu- 
dent with the best record in WORLD WEEK CITIZEN- 
SHIP QUIZ. Questions are based on articles in this 
issue. Perfect score is 100. Answers in Teacher Edition. 


i. U. S. ELECTRIC POWER 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 7. Total 35. 


—a. Of total U. S. electric power, 
privately owned companies pro- 
duce about 
1. one fifth 
2. two fifths 
8. three fifths 
4. four fifths 


. The number of new U. S. elec- 
tric customers since World War 
II is about 
1. 1,000,000 3. 20,000,000 
2. 6,000,000 4. 40,000,000 


. How much more electric power 
does U..S. industry use now than 
before World War II? 

1. half again as much 
2. twice as much 

8. five times as much 
4. ten times as much 


. All of the following statements 
are reasons why reserve generat- 
ing capacity of the U. S. electric- 
power industry is less now than 
before World War II, except 
1. The electric-power industry 
does not wish to expand 

2. Installation of equipment 
was delayed during World 
War II 

. Industrial demand for elec- 
tricity has grown enormously 

. Homes are using more elec- 
tricity than pre-war 


—e. The U. S. electric-power indus- 
try expects to have 23,000,000 
more kilowatts of capacity than 
at present by 
1. 1951 
2. 1956 


3. 1960 
4. 1969 


My score. 
ll. POWER-STARVED WORLD 


On the line to the left of each of the 
following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best *completes the sentence. 
Each counts 7. Total 35. 


The annual increase in Euro- 
pean demand for electric power 
at present is about 

1. six per cent 3. 20 per cent 
2. 15percent 4. 25 per cent 
. The man who opened the first 
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central power station for the 
production of electricity was 


1. Marconi 3. Edison 
2. Faraday 4. Mazda 

. Approximately “how much of 
American production operates 
on electric power? 
1. one fourth 3. three fourths 
2. one half 4. nine tenths 

. The largest source of the world’s 
electric production is 
1. man-made steam 
2. internal-combustion plants 
8. water power 
4. volcanic steam 

. The British colony in Africa 
which is planning to develop its 
waterpower by harnessing one 
of the sources of the Nile River 
is 
1. Morocco 3. Uganda 
2. South Africa 4. the Congo 


/ 


ill. CONSERVATION 
On the line to the left of each of the 


following statements, place the num- 
ber preceding the word or phrase 
which best completes the sentence. 
Each counts 5. Total 30. 


— a. The world’s tillable land today 
is about equal in area to 
1. half the size of the U, S. 
2. the same size as the U. S. 
8. twice the size of the U. S. 
4. ten times the size of the U. S. 
. In 350 years, world population 
has increased by 
1. one and one half times 
2. three times | 
8. five and one half times 
4. 15 times 


. Since Columbus’s time, America 
has lost about 
1. one tenth of its top soil 
2. one third of its top soil 
3. one half of its top soil 
4. three fifths of its top soil 
. The acreage of land required to 
feed one person reasonably well 
is, on the average 
1. one half acre 3. two acres 
2. one acre 4. five acres 
. Compared with U. S. oil re- 
serves, our coal reserves are 
1. much smaller 
2. a little smaller 
8. about the same 
4. much greater 
. The following are all methods 
of conserving soil, except 
. contour plowing 
. pond construction 
3. destruction of forests 
. crop rotation 


My score My total score_,__ 


My name 
C.Q. for issue of December 1, 1948 
(Answers in Teacher Edition) 








dynamo (di na m6)—A noun. A dyna- 
mo is a generator; that is, a rotating ma- 
chine for turning mechanical energy into 
electrical energy. The name dynamo is 
- also applied to machines for turning elec- 
trical energy into mechanical energy. 

turbine (tir bin or tir bin)—A noun. 
The word turbine comes from a Latin 


word meaning “that which spins, or 
whirls around.” A turbine is a machine 
in which certain parts are turned by ac- 
tion of steam, water, or other sources of 
energy. The force provided by the re- 
volving of these parts is used to do work, 
such as propelling a ship. 

mechanical energy is the power ex- 
erted by non-living forces, such as steam, 
wind, and water, which can be harnessed 
to do work. Mechanical energy does not 
include animal energy, such as muscle 
‘power. 


geothermic (jé 6 thir mik)—An adjec- 
tive. Geothermic means of, or pertaining 
to, the heat of the earth’s interior. Ge- 
othermic power is power derived from 
the earth’s heat. 

internal combustion—An internal com- 


bustion engine is an engine operated by | 


heat, which causes a piston to move in- 
side a cylinder. The motion is provided 
by the burning of a mixture of fuel and 
air. An automobile engine is an example 
of an internal combustion engine using” 
gasoline vapor as fuel. 
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...for what you'd like to find 
under the tree... let them know you 
want something that'll give you 
more fun playing your favorite 
game. That means sporting goods 
bearing the name Wilson—de- 
signed and used by the champion 
players who comprise the famous 
Wilson Advisory Staff. 


BALL HAWK 

Newest, sweetest glove you 
ever saw. Favorite in the big 
leagues. 


BASEBALLS 

Big league specifications. Top 
choice everywhere. 

BATS 

Famous Player models as used 
by big league sluggers. 
FOOTBALLS 


Regulation size and weight. 
Modelsautographedby Johnny 
Lujack and Charley Trippi— 
famous Wilson Advisory Staft 
members. 
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(A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiary) 















(Concluded from page 23) 


like Dagmar, whose ankles turned whil 


was admiration in his face. Mamma wa 
skating —backward and forward, in cir 


er. Those Swedish skates, I thought 
must be magic. 


gether! Mamma and _ ..xel 


coat. 
“Dagmar,” I said, “Mamma _ was 
right. There’s no need for costumes on 
the ice. The need is to know how to 
skate.” 
Dagmar nodded dismally. She said in 
despair, “He will not ask me again. 
He'll ask Karin Peterson instead.” 
Mamma and Axel Bostrém skated in 
our direction. Laughing and breathless, 
Mamma sat down on the bench. “Dag- 
mar,” she said, “why do you not prac- 
tice?” 
Now Axel had overcome his silence. 
“Come along, Dagmar,” he said. “Try 
it again.” 
Dagmar did, with fear and with cau- 
tion. But she soon improved. Dagmar 
in her skating costume, on Axel Bos- 
trém’s arm—it was her dream come 
true, 
Mamma said, “That boy is a skater. 
Dagmar may well learn from him.” 
Dagmar walked proudly at Axel Bos- 
trém’s side all the way home, while 
Mamma and I followed behind. “Mam- 
m.,” I whispered, “if you only had 
sugar cookies!” 

At home, Mamma made cocoa. She 
set the table. She put the buns on a 
plate, and said proudly, “Come now 
and eat. I, for one, am hungry. Buns 
can dull the appetite with substance.” 
Axel Bostrém seemed to agree. He 
ate with pleasure. He did not stop with 
two or three. He complimented Mamma 
on the buns. “These,” said Axel, “taste 
like more.” 

“Sugar cookies!” Mamma muttered 
under her breath. “What nonsense!” 
Dagmar looked humble then, but 
happy. Axel Bostrém said, between 
buns, “Dagmar, you need practice on 
the ice. Shall we go again next week?” 
Dagmar did not object when Mamma 
answered for her: “Indeed we will. Ice 
skating,” she said, “is good for the 





Mamma and the Magic Skates 


she leaned on Axel’s arm. In a few 
minutes Dagmar was tired. She sat 
down on a bench, her costume shining 
brightly in the sun. Axel Bostrom stood 
uncertainly, gazing out at the skaters. 
He saw Mamma among them. There 


cles, with speed, turning as gracefully 
as a bird, swaying as lightly as a feath- 


Axel Bostrém cried “Excuse me!” to 
Dagmar, and was off like the wind to 
Mamma’s side. ‘How they skated to- 
Bostrom 
laughed and raced and dipped and 
swayed. Mamma in her shabby winter 
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In tennis, golf, baseball, softball 
—in any sport—Wilson equip- 
ment, choice of top-ranking stars, 
will help your game... make it 
more enjoyable. Before making 
up your Christmas list why not 
see the displays of Wilson equip- 
ment at your nearest Wilson 
dealer’s store. 


STRATA-BOW 
TENNIS RACKETS 
Models designed 
and used by Jack 
Kramer, Bobby 
Riggs, Alice 
Marble, Pauline 
Betz, Mary Hard- 
wick and other 
great stars of the 
famous Wilson 
Advisory Staff. 


OFFICIAL SOFT- 
BALLS and BATS 
America’s finest. 
Favorites in both 
boys’ and girls’ 
leagues all over 
the country. 


THE LAST WORD IN 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 


Wilson Sporting Goods Co. 
Chicago, New York and other leading 
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(A Wilson & Co., inc. subsidiory) 

























































SENIORS Kw etin% soc seco, 
ful end Complete Line of Modern 
GRADUATION 
NAME CARDS 


and earn 4 commission. Free 
Memory Book with each order. Write 
today for free sample kit. 
PRINTCRAFT, Dept. $ 
1425 E. Elm St., Scranton 5, Pa. 


DIRECT PROJECT TRAINING 
Dress Design + Fashion 
{/ illustration « Interior 
Decoration » Cartooning 
Art & fials « C cial Art 
Mivstration * Drawing » Painting. 
Day, Eve., Sat. and Sun. Classes. 
Write for free Catalog 
18 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGS 3, TLUNOIS: 


What Are oe 


zines bse stamp advertisements 
og from relteble and trustworthy stamp dealers. 
Our readers are advised to read an advertisement 
phone before sending money for stamps. If the 
mentions the word “approvals,” 
ler will send you in addition to any 
or stamps you pay for in advance, a 
other stamps known as “approvals.” 
“approval” stamps has a price 
. Wf you keep my | of the “ap- 
iow must pa em and return 
not wish to If you do not in- 
of the “ap roval”’ stamps return 
being careful to write your name 
the upper left-hand corner of 
which you return the stamps. 
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CRYSTAL STAMP CO., Littleton 11, N. H. 





$10.00 WORTH OF 
FUN — ONLY 10c! 


ee package 500 Foreign Stamps 
er s. Includes Stamps 













ZOWIE-E-E! A BARRE 
FOR ONLY A D 





@VETIC STAMP CO., Dept. 75, CAMDEN, NEW YORK. 


>BLEMISHES< 


TRY THIS TESTED WAY TO HELP 
RELIEVE BLACKHEADS AND 
EXTERNALLY CAUSED PIMPLES 


Want a clear smooth 
complexion again? Then 
cleanse face with Cuti- 
cura Soap as directed, 
next smooth on creamy, 
pleasant Cuticura Oint- 
ment. Results may sur- 
priseyou! Recommended 
by many nurses. At all 
druggists. Buy today! 








CUTICURA 


>AP & OINTMENT 














YEARS OF SERVICE 
TO FILIPINO BOYHOOD 
¢ 1923-1948 « 


Stamp courtesy of Gimbel Bros., New York 
achets courtesy of Pablo Esperidion 


PHILIPPINE 
SCOUT ISSUE 


HE Philippine Republic recently is- 

sued a 2c and a 4c stamp honoring 
the silver jubilee of the Boy Scout move- 
ment in the islands. 

The Scout movement in the Philip- 
pines began in 1923, seven years after 
the Bay Scouts of America were granted 
a charter by Congress. The stamps show 
a grinning Philippine scout saluting. 
The legend reads: Boy Scouts Silver 
Jubilee. The 2c stamp is green, the 4c 
stamp brown. 

Reproduced 
cachets. 

The Philippine Boy Scout movement 
is growing rapidly. Before World War 
II there were only 20,000 Scouts in the 
movement. By 1946 the total jumped to 
61,000. Today there are more than 
140,000 Scouts and by next year the 
Philippines expect to have 200,000 
Scouts. 

More than 150 training centers for 
Scouts have been set up throughout 
the Philippines. Central Headquarters 
is in Mexan Gardens, Manila. 

Manuel Camus, a Philippine states- 
man, is honorary president of the Scouts 
there. Other Philippine leaders are 
also interested in the Scout movement 
and are honorary vice-presidents. Gen- 
eral Carlos P. Romulo, delegate to the 
U. N., is an honorary vice-president of 
the Scouts. 

Lord- Robert Baden-Powell started 
the Boy Scout movement in England in 
1908. During the Boer War of 1899- 
1902, Lord Baden-Powell, then a colo- 
nel, met many boys who were unable 
to take care of themselves in the field. 
He decided to teach young men how to 
get along in the world. 

Today there are Boy Scout move- 
ments all over the world. At least 70 
countries have Boy. Scout Troops. 





above are the two 


Feminine Ways 
He asked her for a little kiss; 


She blushed with charming grace, 


But since he’d raised the issue, 


She met it face to face. 
Canadian High News 


Company Manners 


Years ago, when Mark Twain was do- 
ing his best to entertain his guests at a 
dinner party, a woman turned to the 
young daughter of the humorist and 
said, “Your father is a very funny man.” 

“Yes,” responded the*child, “when we 


have company.” 
Quote 








FOR YOU! THIS LOVELY 
KEY-TO-MY-HEART PIN 


14K_ Gold Plated 
Beautifully 
FNG°AVED FREE 









with ihis ad 


WITH YOUR NAME AND HIS ON HEARTS and Engraving 
Desired on Lock Pin FREE. Catalog of hundreds of Per- 
sonalized be gen be sail Rn cs be amazed like 


thousands of your 
TASH SNOVELTY "ENGRAVING co. 


1301 SURF AVE., M-4, BROOKLYN 24, NW. Y, 





CLASS OFFICERS + 


4 
Pins, rings and emblems. Over 300 de- 59! 
signs. ape arm Reasonable prices. 
Pins, M& up. Write rie for free catalog. 
Dept. ?, Metal Co., Rochester, N.Y. 













Sell _your School Classmates the 
of GRADUATION NAME 


sieree. 
Te tea 





Your cards FREE! 
fire. Hurry! Write CRAFT-CARD SPECIALTI 
Pittsburgh 30, Pa- 








WONDERFUL VALUE 
50 SOUTH AMERICAN 10e 


Chile, Argentina, Brazil, Colombia, Bolivia & others 
Approval Applicants 


DAVANE STAMP CO., P. 0. Box 189, Reno, Nev. 














¥ U. S$. COLONIAL Mery 






hina, Syria, Ivory Coast, J: ¢ — 
Philippirie Issue, Turkish Harem, 
mascus, Elephant Land, Miss 4 
rica”, Cami ee Pirate Island, 
provals for 3c postage. 


BELMONT STAMP CO., Dept. No. 60, Washington 10, 0. ¢ 
Stamp, Australia Mat- 


FREE! Arthur issue, Andorra, —., Bam’ queet 
San Marino “2 in 1” stamp, Elias “Gold” p, Wallis, 
Futuna, Convict Isle, ALL FREE with a. | for % 
postage. 


H. J. RAU, 1509 Dewey Ave., NORTHAMPTON, PA. 
FREE — CONFUCIUS SET!! 


China Confucius Issue of 4 different mint stemps= 
Yours FREE if you ask for foreign approvals. 


MODERN STAMP SERVICE 
Box 12, Dept. 200, Wakefield Station. N. Y., M. % 





Falklands ‘‘South Pole’ 
























LITTLETON STAMP CO., LITTLETON 13, N.H. 
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Boy: “] 
Girl: ° 
kippled.” 
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200 Different Stamps EE} 
to APPROVAL BUYERS. Contains 
stamps worth up to 15c each! 3 Z 






\ Gi pr Stamps. boat ] 


& Supplies. 
HARRIS & CO., 
Irish Commemora- 


107 Transit Bidg., BOSTON, 
FREE tive Collection, In- 


rr 
cluding Rebellion issue With . 
Approvals. 3c Postage Please 
RAYMAX, 129-A WILLIAM STREET, N. Y." 
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Progress 
Pookie: “I invented a device for look- 
ing through a brick wall.” 
Ed: “What’s it called?” 
Pookie: “A window.” 


Canadian High News 


Last Fling 


A newspaper man named Fling 

Could make “copy” from any old: thing. 

But the copy he wrote 

Of a five-dollar note 

Was so good he is now in Sing Sing. 
Cleveland Heights H.S.—Black and Gold 


Culture Corner 
Boy: “Do you like Kipling?” 
Girl: “I don’t know, I’ve never 
kippled.” 


Kuay Weekly 


Teacher: “Test this sentence: Let the 
cow be taken out of the field. What 
mood?” 

Frosh: “That’s easy. It was the cow.” 

Kuay Weekly 


Wrong Line, Doc 

In St. Louis, an eagle-eyed under- 
taker saved a famous but absent-minded 
doctor a great deal of embarrassment. 
In making out a death -certificate, the 
doctor made the mistake of signing his 


name in the space marked “Cause of 
Death.” 


Parade 


Customer’s Always Right 


“Willie,” the teacher asked the new 
pupil, “do you know your alphabet?” 

“Yes, ma’am,” said Willie. 

“Well, then,” said the teacher, “what 
letter comes after ‘A’?” 

“All of ’em,” said Willie. “All of em.” 


Merriments 


Warning 
“If you kiss me, I'll call a member of 
my family,” she warned. 
So he kissed her. 
“Bro-ther!” she whispered. 


McCall Spirit 


“Elementary!” 


“Elementary, my dear Watson,” re- 
marked Sherlock Holmes, having noted 
the yellow highway paint on the sus- 
pect’s running shoes. “Obviously a mid- 
dle-of-the-road candidate.” 


Quote 
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TO YOUR GOOD HEALTH 


Eighth of a series of tips on health and nutrition. Look for this feature every week. 


Hepcat Harry—He’s Hep to Milk 
. . . The Nearly Purr-Fect Food! 


| Milk is rich in every food factor you need. So down at least 
2 quart a day. If you can’t stand plain milk, flavor it and 
\ ‘nclude plenty of puddings and cream soups in your diet. 














“the Fae precision 


writing instrument of 
its kind in the world” 


You will marvel at the ease, speed 
and durability of this truly fine 
typewriter ... direct descendant 
of “the first successful portable” 





lus the R 
1. TOUCH SELECTOR 
2. VARIABLE LINE SPAC 


FLOATING SHIFT EvERst 
-* ONE STROKE RIBBON ® 


5. TYPEBAR SPEED 


Smith-Corona 


PORTABLE TYPEWRITER 


Attention All 































Brassard award 
for boy and 
girl winners 


@ Do you want to participate in an intra- 
mural rifle tournament—with free awards to 
each quarter-finalist? Here is your chance. You 
may have your school enrolled in the Scholastic 
Intramural Rifle Tournaments —a tournament 
run wholly by your school within your school. 
You may have one tournament for boys and 
another for girls. 


@ See your coach or athletic director. Have 
him fill out the coupon below, and we'll take 
care of the rest. 

SCHOLASTIC RIFLE TOURNAMENTS 

7 E. 12 St., New York 3, N. Y. 
Please send me full details on enrolling my 


school for an intramural rifle tournament and 
getting the free awards and materials. 








Name 








Faculty Position 


School 





Address 











EDWARD, THIS REPORT IS A DISGRACE. 
WHEN 1 WAS IN HIGH SCHOOL, | WOULD 
HAVE BEEN ASHAMED OF GRADES 
LIKE THESE. 





BUT SCHOOLIS A LoT 
HARDER NOWADAYS, DAD. 
t BET YOU DIDN'T HAVE 
3} TERM PAPERS AND REPORTS 
B> AND...AND THEMES 
AND THINGS. 


View 





WELL, THINGS HAVE CHANGED. 
| REMEMBER yOu TOLD MY 
FATHER THAT WHEN WE 
—- WERE GOING TOGETHER. 


14 WA, | REMEMBER 


THAT. HE THOUGHT IT WAS 
DISCOURTEOUS TO WRITE A PERSONAL 


LETTER ON A TYPEWRITER f 





TYPEWRITER. THAT'S (T. 
JOE, DON’T YOU KNOW 

THAT EDWARD'S TROUBLE 
(iS HIS WRITTEN WORK, 





MAYBE YOU'RE RIGHT, 
ELLA, HE'S My SON. 
HE MUST HAVE GRAINS. 














MISS ELWOOD, MY SON, EDWARD, 
(S COMING IN AFTER SCHOOL 
AND tWANT HIM TO USE YOUR 


JEEPERS, DAD, THIS IS 
NEAT. VLL BET 1 

GET BETTER THAN 
*D” ON THIS PAPER. 


WELL, IF YOU DO oes 
AND CAN JACK UP 


TYPEWRITER . CAN YOu DO SOME 
FILING OR SOMETHING THEN ? 











SLA 
UNDERWOOD 


. 
“os ous 


re your work 
stood 


your 


wake su 
is under 


type it O° 


unde rwood" yk 


ALL YOUR GRADES .-- 


OU’LL start the new school 

year right if your family pre- 
sents you with an Underwood, 
Portable. Facts show that typing 
does help students to get better 
grades. Tell your Dad you want 
the portable with Dual Touch 
Tuning and ail the features that 
enable you to turn out better work 
... the Underwood. 
See your nearest authorized 
Underwood Portable Typewriter 
Dealer, or write for free booklet. 


Underwood Corporation 


One Park Avenue New York 16, N. Y. 
Sales and Service Everywhere 


~HM-M . THESE GRADES 
ARE MUCH BETTER, 
YOUNG MAN. AND 
JUST A LITTLE 


MOTTO | LEARNED FROM 
ANOTHER HIGH MARKER, 


Under W 


. . . TYPEWRITER LEAP 
OF THE WORLD ~ 
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What's the Woolworth attraction? Ice cream! 


E SAW and studied the Mar- 
shall Plan in action in Europe 
this summer! “We” were 300 
teachers, graduate and undergraduate, 
who toured and studied abroad under 
the auspices of the University of Ver- 
mont. ° 
Belgium—tiny though it be—im- 
pressed us. Bustling Antwerp, busiest 
tarbor in all Europe, surprised us most; 
the size and up-to-dateness of the ACE 
Electrical Works, the modern steel 
tills. Belgium may cause England to 
ok to her laurels. 
Tramping the streets of Paris, we 
fcovered how the French cling to 
ir ancient handicrafts. On main thor- 
Mghfares itinerant craftsmen mended 
Mery and crockery; others wove 
Maw seats for chairs. 
All workers take their vacations in 
Mance at the same time—generally in 
tigust. Staggering vacations appears 
mown. No luggage shop or factory 
suuld undertake the repair or replace- 
Ment of a zipper on a valpack for me 
Ming the last two weeks in August 
Mause the factories are closed “pour 
Me vacance.” It took me nine days be- 
Me I could find a cobbler working dur- 
% August who would repair a pair of 
s. 
Thus became meaningful the admis- 
im of the French Ministry of Finance 
fat France lags some twenty years be- 
Md the times industrially. While in 
slance we learned much about the 
*For information on 1949 summer trips and 


abroad see Feb. and spring issues of 
1 Teacher 


We Met the 
Marshall 
Plan 


Monnet Plan by which France reinvests 
her earnings in industry to enable her 
to catch up with the times. 

We came to know the English peo- 
ple. About half of us lived in their 
homes, ate with them, shared our ra- 
tion points with them and exchanged 
experiences. With them we underwent 
the inadequacies, the shortages, and 
monotony of the English diet. 

I shall never forget the lady of the 
house in a well-to-do middle class fam- 
ily taking the collar of one white shirt, 
the cuff of another, and the body of a 
third to put together a “new” shirt! 
This was not frugality alone; it was 
merely lack of clothing ration coupons. 
Nor will I forget the leather edges and 
patches on the jackets of many high 
school teachers visited in Birmingham. 
Nor the “queuing” up for ice cream or 
cigarettes when available. 

We went through the famous Krupp 
works, already reconverted in part to 
German locomotive repair and light in- 
dustries. We saw goods upon the shelves 
of stores brought there by the very re- 
cent currency reform. 

Yet our visit to Germany was discour- 
aging in a far more important aspect. 
Somehow, we detected a sullen outlook 
beneath the sombre exterior of the Ger- 
man people we met. The seed of de- 
mocracy has not yet taken root. 

A well planned schedule filled ow 
days to the brim: “Off the record” talks 
with cabinet and other high govern- 
mental officials; countless receptions in 
our honor by mayors and burgomeisters, 
rectors and other educational officials. 


BY NATHAN KLEINHANDLER 


Author mokes new friends in « French village. 


At the Universities of Birmingham, 
Leiden and the Sorbonne we heard lec- 
tures by European specialists, as well 
as the University of Vermont profes- 
sional staff who accompanied us. I will 
long remember Stratford-on-Avon where 
we dined and witnessed a performance 
of “The Winter's Tale” at the Shake- 
speare Memorial Theatre as guests of 
the British Union of teachers; our visit 
to’ the Hague, the paintings of Rem- 
brandt and Frans Hals at the Rijk Mu- 
seum in Amsterdam; the Opera, the 
Louvre, Versailles and three weeks in 
Paris. 

The cost of such a trip? Surprisingly, 
$595 covered tuition (8 postgraduate 
credits towards a doctorate, masters or 
salary increment), boat fare, food, lodg- 
ing and transportation. 

Occasional inconveniences are inevi- 
table in such a crowded schedule; yet 
the advantages far outweigh the disad- 
vantages. 

Has this trip made us better citizens 
of the world or better classroom teach- 
ers? In innumerable ways! I became 
personally acquainted with vital world 
problems: economic conditions in Ger- 
many, the crisis in France, the attitude 
of the Labor government towards na- 
tionalizl®n of industry, the ECA, the 
OEFC and the other alphabetical Mar- 
shall Plan offshoots, etc. I see the effect 
on pupils of the personal anecdotes of a 
teacher who was there! 

The teacher may return a bit hum- 
bler, but a far better teacher and world 
citizen. I await impatiently another 
study tour opportunity. 
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“Opportunity 


knocked 
-.. and | 
answered” 


“” 











n my newly chosen field of life 
insurance selling | have found an ideal 
occupation,” writes Thomas Funk, of 
Lynchburg, Virginia. 


Ree Apo 57 


“My income has in- 
creased tremendous- 
ly, and is limited only 
by my own efforts. 
Best of all, I have the 
personal satisfaction 
of filling a real need 
in my community.” 

Mr. Funk had been a high school 
teacher and coach for /7 years prior to 
the war. Returning from Navy service. 
he decided to look for an opportunity 
that would enable him to increase his 
earnings, and offer his community a 
valuable service. He found that oppor- 
tunity as a Mutual Life Field Under- 
writer. 

Are you a man looking for a career 
that makes full use of your ability and 
experience . . . one that sets no limit on 
your earning power? Then this may be 
your opportunity too. Spend just 30 
minutes in your own home to take the 
Mutual Life Aptitude Test. If you qual- 
ify, our nearest manager will explain 
our excellent on-the-job training course. 
designed to help you get started. After 
that, the Mutual Lifetime Compensa- 
tion Plan provides liberal commissions 
and a comfortable retirement income. 

This Aptitude Test has been the 
starting point of many a man’s success 
story. Send for it now. The coupon be- 
low is for your convenience. 


pa Pt 





34 Nassau Street Alexander E. Patterson 
New York 5,N.Y. Presi 


GENTLEMEN 
Please send me your aptitude test. 


aes iakti dace ccienateitnbedssladlintassustuniebtentes Age 


Home Address... 
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SOUND ADVICE 


By William J. Temple 
Speech Department, Brooklyn College 


Long-Playing Records 
Columbia’s new long-playing (LP) 


“microgroove” records were demon- 
strated to engineering audiences at 
September meetings of the Audio 


Engineering Society and the Institute of 
Radio Engineers, the New York Sec- 
tion. The long playing time (as much 
as 25 minutes on a single 12 inch side) 
is achieved by using a very small stylus, 
cutting many more grooves’ per inch, 
and utilizing the slow turntable speed 
(33 1/3 rpm) already familiar to users 
of 16” transcriptions. 

LP records must be played with 
very light-weight (6 grams) pickup, 
fitted with a stylus having a tip radius 
of .001”. (Conventional phonograph 
needles have a tip radius more than 
twice as great.) 

According to Dr. Peter Goldmark, 
these records should be superior in 
frequency range (fidelity) to the broad- 
casters’ 33 1/3 rpm transcriptions as 
well as to conventional 78 rpm records. 

Philco, Webster, and General Elec- 
tric have already brought out adapters 
(turntable and microgroove pickup) 
which can be connected to existing 
phonographs or radio receivers. Other 
manufacturers including Astatic, Audax, 
Zenith, Admiral, Stromberg-Carlson, 
Stewart Warner, Pickering, Shure, and 
Webster-Electric are announcing pick- 
ups designed to play these records. 
Webster-Chicago and Magnavox make 
record changers which will handle LP 
records. Steelman offers an LP record 
player built-in loud-speaker. Columbia 
Records has offered the process to all 
record manufacturers. There are ru- 
mors that others may issue LP records. 
Nothing definite as yet. Columbia Rec- 
ords ‘stresses the importance of keeping 
LP records clean. 

Introduction of the first portable mi- 
crogroove recorders for the new long- 
playing records has been announced 
by Presto Recording Corporation of 
Paramus, New Jersey. 

Editor’s Note: Columbia has released 
more than one hundred long-playing rec- 
ords. New releases appear each week. 
Much fine classical music; also modern 
light music. Of special interest to schools 
are LP records of Oliver Twist, A Christ- 
mas Carol, and Sinbad the Sailor, starring 
Basil Rathbone. 


Two radio stations co-sponsor Scho- 
lastic regional writing awards this year 
(including script writing): WJHP, 
Jacksonville, Fla., WNJR, Newark, 
N. J. If you want to know more about 
this plan, write us. 








Let Your Friends 
Tour Our Country And 
Its Possessions As The 

Guests of Governors, Senators and State Officials 


e NOW YOU CAN SEND YOUR FRIENDS 
A TRULY DIFFERENT GIFT FOR CHRISTMAS. 


Just i ine your friends receiving a letter ev week fu 
fifty-two se from a Governor, Senator or State Ofeial Each 
week a four-page letter from one particular state or aoe: ion, 
describing the beauties, facilities and points of interest . . . {ully 
— 

r a period of 52 — your sift list will thrill to a free wur 
of our eat country and it Your friends will have an 
illustrated travelogue bogs they will Arend through the years, 
Letters from Maine to California irom the great North to the 
deep South . . . from romantic Hawaii! 


The Gift for Those 12 to 80 


Everybody from 12 to 80 will want to be yer special guest ° 
the U.S. Tour. And just a gentle reminder . om sees 
gift for yourself. 


Send your gift list today . . . without money. The first of $2 
weekly letters will be received ‘on December 23rd by all you list . 
and a letter a week every week thereafter for twelve months. ‘A 
beautiful ght card, bearing your name as sponsor, wil! be enclosed 

with the first letter. 





Remember . d no m ey send your gift ee Aon 
You will be invoiced at the low cost of $5.20... in Jan 
for each series of 52 lewers ordered. This is the ‘aon ssantliag new 
gift idea of the 1948 Christmas Season. 


U.S. TOUR BUREAU 
~- * M28 


415 N. DEARBORN STREET 
CHICAGO 10, ILLINOIS 









of Motion Pictures 
16 mm Silent and Sound 
Hundreds of valuable films ... 
some available free! 
8 new Health and Hygiene Films— 














ee just released. 
be 12 outstanding Air Age 
a Education Films. 

a x Also films on Civics and Government, 


Geography, Industry, Biological Sciences, 
Physics, Chemistry, Engineering, 
Sal Tronsportation. 


Write today for 1948-1949 Catalog. 
BRAY STUDIOS, 


729 Seventh Avs 






inc. 


New York 19 N Y 








GOOD ADDRESSES 


When you follow up suggestions in this 
magazine, say you saw it in Scholastic Teacher. 





TEACHERS! BORROW 
$50 to 5300 BY MAIL 


Quick! - Easy!- Private! 1 
If you need money ount from $50 to $300—cut 
out and mail this ed 1 for compl deta’ ils of confidential | 
BORROW BY MAIL pian. Sane, no endorsers. 
pean rivate. Gehool be ard, mere " hants, friends net | 
con joan wn home 
BY MAIL on your cipeetaes only ~ Repay in convenien I 
—— installments—not necessary 
a aa wrealeryets opel F on OT etails 
in plain envelope. Cut out and mail this ad today! | 
STATE Fi FINANCE COMPANY, Dept. M-16! 
ties Bidg., Des Moines 9, lows 
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Nutrition Program Works Wonders in Ohio School 


Better Food —Beffer Behavior 


UR high school is located in one of 
0 the largest rural school districts in 
Ohio. Some of the students come from 
a distance of 22 miles. During the 
winter months they board the school 
bus before daylight. Certainly these 
students need more nourishing lunches 
than are furnished by cold. unappetiz- 
ing sandwiches washed down with soda 
pop purchased at local sandwich shons. 
In fact, all students regardless of the 
distance which they travel to school 
nee? a warm, nutritious lunch. 

Through Federal aid we were able 
to install equipment in a_ cafeteria 
which now serves approximately 600 
students. Since we live in a state-aided 
district, we should never have been 
able to purchase these furnishings 
without the help of the Government. 

Federal aid comes to us in two other 
wavs. First, we receive surplus foods 
which our Government purchases from 
farmers and fruit growers. Second. since 
our school is a participant in the hinch 
program, we receive from the Govern- 
ment (for each lunch served to a stu- 
dent) seven cents per plate to help de- 
frav the cost and so provide a more 
nourishing meal. At the present time, 
our cafeteria serves for 30 cents a meal 
that would cost at least three times 
that amount if purchased in a restau- 
rant. 

Our school requires all students either 
to bring their lunches from home 
or to eat in the cafeteria. It is onlv by 
this method that the correct amount 
of food can be prepared dailv without 
wastage. There were, of course. obiec- 
tions to this procedure in the beginning, 
but the communitv, as a whole. has 
been quick to realize the advantages 
of the plan. 


Boys Like to Plan Menus 


In many instances, school lunches are 
the only well balanced meals that some 
of the pupils enjoy. Many come from 
homes that do not fully realize the im- 
portance of proper nutrition in the 


A ee 


To Your Good Health: 


Our compliments and $25 to Miss Rolf. 

Scholastic Teacher invites educators to 
tell their practical experience on “How to 
Promote nutrition.” Eight $25 awards for 
best articles. Send manuscripts to: Director, 
Nutrition Program, Scholastic Magazines, 
7 East 12th St., New York 3, N. Y. 
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By KATHLEEN ROLF 


Washington High School, West Portsmouth, Ohio. 


health and growth of the body. We feel 
certain that the dietary instructions 
given our student body will change the 
home picture in our community in the 
future. 

We provide free lunches for those 
students who are unable to pay for 
them. Such students may work in the 
cafeteria for a half hour if they wish. 
This serves to keep their pride intact. 

The cafeteria operates on a non- 
profit basis. 

During my eighth grade health 
classes, we ofter count the calories 
which the lunches provide toward our 
daily food requirements. Learning calo- 
rific value of foods in this manner is 
so much more fun than merely reading 
about calories. Food principles become 
intensely interesting when discussed in 
such informal fashion. It is truly a grat- 
ifying experience to a teacher to have 
teen-age boys become so enthusiastic 
about foods that they plan _well-hal- 
anced menus. 

We have no statistics to prove defi- 
nitely that the health of our students is 
better. We believe, however, that a 
marked decrease in absences can be 
credited tc our nutrition program. 
There may also be some significance in 
the fact that we have won more foot- 
ball games recently than we have ever 
won before! 

The lessening of the disciplin..ry 
problems is one of the most remarkable 
results of the school lunch program. 
How true it must be that irritability 
and downright meanness arise from de- 
ficiencies of the body rather than the 
mind. Afternoon truancy is another evil 
that belongs to the past. 

The high cost of foods at the present 
time has not hampered our efforts to 
furnish an excellent meal at an ex- 
tremely low price. 

I should like to conclude by present- 
ing our today’s menu: 


Large serving of mashed 
gravy, or candied yams 


potatoes, 


Green beans or Creamed corn 
Head lettuce or Fruit salad 
Fish or Meat Loaf 


Fortified Margarine — Peanut Butter 


8 slices brown or white bread 
% pint white or chocolate milk (3.4 
o/o B. F.) 
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Film Strips 
from Britain 


prepared especially for American Schools by 
SOCIETY for VISUAL 
EDUCATION 


BEAUTIFUL BRITAIN 
THE BRITISH PEOPLE 
BRITISH PORTS 
CEYLON 


CROWN AND 
COMMONWEALTH 


GENERAL ELECTION 
IN BRITAIN 


HOUSING IN WEST AFRICA 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
LONDON 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
SCOTTISH HIGHLANDS 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
SCOTTISH LOWLANDS 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
THE SOUTH COUNTRY 


LAND OF BRITAIN: 
SOUTH WEST 


OXFORD AND 
CAMBRIDGE UNIVERSITIES 


ZANZIBAR 


These film strips may be obtained 
from BIS iat 


Thirty others also available 
with study guides 


Write for free catalog to 


BRITISH INFORMATION 
SERVICES 
30 Rockefeller Plaza 
New York 20, N. Y. 

















Every classroom can have 
a marionette theater 


© Here is the most complete and up-to-date 
book in print on how to construct puppets 
and puppet theaters. The authors never fail 
to keep expenses af a minimum, show how 
easy-to-get material can be used, and by 
words, photos, and diagrams make every 
step of explanation so clear that misunder- 
standing is impossible. 


MARIONETTES 


A HOBBY FOR EVERYONE 
by Mabel and Les Beaton 
$3.75 at bookstores or direct from 
T. ¥. CROWELL CO., 432 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 16 








BUY U.S. SAVINGS BONDS 
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H. §. Radio Workshop 


By WILLIAM DOW BOUTWELL 


December Specials: Invaluable for 
history classes is the new Columbia 
Album, I Can Hear It Now. Edward 
Murrow, CBS commentator, introduces 
excerpts from 48 famous speeches from 
Roosevelt’s “Nothing to Fear but Fear” 
to General MacArthur’s acceptance of 
Japanese surrender. In between are 
such choice items as Chamberlain’s re- 
turn from Munich, Pearl Harbor an- 
nouncement, opening of the conference 
to form U. N. Ten sides; also on long 
playing records, 

Invaluable for English is the new 
Hamlet album (Victor). Contains solil- 
oquies and the best of William Wal- 
ton’s music from the new Olivier film. 

Tune in CBS’ U. N. and .. . series 
6:15 EST Mondays: Theatre, Dec. 6; 
Aviation, Dec. 13; Christmas, Dec. 20; 
New Year, Dec. 27. 


Invitation to Learning (CBS 12- 
12:30 Sun. EST) takes up famous biog- 
raphies this year. Newman, Dec. 5; 


Eisenhower, Dec. 12; Holmes, Dec. 19, 
George Moore, Dec. 26. 


ABC’s long-planned documentary on 
Berlin will come in December. Watch 
the papers. 


Audio Scripts, nine radio scripts (6 
Scholastic Radio Writing Award 
scripts) is now ready for distribution; 
60 cents to school purchasers. Good for 
local production by radio workshops. 


AER announces renewal of its col- 
lege student script-writing contest. For 
rules, write Sherman P. Lawton, Uni- 
versity of Oklahoma, Norman, Okla. 


New Book: Steve, Ace Announcer, 
radio in fiction for early teens, by Wil- 
liam B. Levenson, assistant superinten- 
dent of schools and former director of 


WBOE, Cleveland, O. The King Co. 


Pittsburgh, long a leader in education 
by radio, announces two new school 
programs over KDKA, one to train stu- 


dents in buying for the home, the other 
“Understanding One World,” a junior- 
senior social studies program. 


Washington, D. C. teachers enjoy and 
profit from the radio workshop spon- 
sored annually by the schools over 
WTOP and CBS. This year 205 came to 
sessions at Wilson Teachers College. 


Really wired for sound is the new 
$4,000,000 Archbishop Stepinac High 
School, White Plains, N. Y. Two chan- 
nels with 70 microphones link all class- 
rooms and student activity centers. 


Smart U. N. borrowed Olive Me- 
Hugh, teacher of radio writing, on leave 
from Toledo. We are equally fortunate, 
since Miss McHugh chairmans AER 
high school script-writing committee. 


Educational] radio will be represented 
with wit and wisdom at the forthcom- 
ing UNESCO Assembly in Beirut, Syria, 
in the person of Kathleen Lardie, De 
troit Board of Education radio director. 


Bomb-blasted Germany turns to radio 
for education. Two Americans—Charles 
McInnes, Columbia, S$. C. public 
schools, and R. R. Lowdermilk, U. §. 
Office of Education—this summer ran a 
U. §.-style radio workshop for teachers. 





WHAT’S THE GOOD WORD? 


CUT HERE AND POST 
ON YOUR BULLETIN BOARD 





don’t say “corpse” 


The correct pronunciation of commonly abused words is being 
brought to the attention of miilions of high school students through 
stimulating advertisements in Scholastic Magazines, sponsored by 


Planters Nut & Chocolate Company. 





PLANTERS is the word for PEANUTS 


when you mean “corps” 
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Visually Yours 


More Arts to More People 


“You can lead a horse to water, but 
you can’t make him drink,” says the 
adage. “Especially,” we'd like to add, 
“if the water isn't appetizing.” 

We think this applies neatly to your 
students and “the arts.” How about it? 
Do “literature” and “art” have the 
musty aroma, for your students, of an 
old-fashioned parlor? Nice and genteel 
but not very attractive? 


What we have in mind is some fresh 
air, in the form of several recent film 
releases. The past year has seen big 
strides in the production of music and 
art boosters, for which film is an ideal 
medium. Now you can show your 
students how real artists work, with 
flms from Encyclopedia Britannica 
Films (Brush Techniques, Making of a 
Mural, etc.) and United World Films 
(Sittin’ Pretty and Nos Tailleurs des 
Images). A. F. Films has a release in 
which you meet the great people in 
French art, architecture, and sculpture— 
like Picasso, Roualt, Le Corbusier—in 
person. 

What Is Modern Art? is the provoc- 
ative title of a new film series by 
Riethof Productions, Inc. First release 
will be the pros and the cons of Modern 
Painting. Without trying to give a pat 
answer, the film presents traditional 
and modern points of view, to stim- 
ulate further thought. With its scene 
lid in New York’s Museum of Modern 
Art, discussion is illustrated with paint- 
ings by Picasso, Mondrian, Dali, and 
thers. Write to Riethof at 1776 Broad- 
way, New York. 

To opera, traditionally—and unfortu- 
nately—one of the “stuffiest” of arts in 
America, comes “fresh air” blown in 
by Official Films, Inc. Film versions of 
ix famous operas come from Official, 
mdensed and edited to an average 
mnning time of 25 minutes. Using skill- 
wl narration to keep’plot and story con- 
tnuitvy, the films present famous arias 
ad scenes from each opera, filmed on 
he stage of Rome Opera House. In 
test cases, professional actors play the 


ats, with vocal sections carefully 












dubbed in.” Olin Downes, music de- 
tment head of The New York Times, 
Mrates some of the films. Titles include 
famen, Barber of Seville, William 
Mal, and Lucia de Lammermoor. Of- 
kal announces, also, a comprehensive 
Midy and discussion guide to be avail- 
le to purchasers of the opera films. 
ft more information, write to Official 


Success Story 


Buchanan, Georgia, where two young 
veterans brought prosperity to a “has- 
been” cotton town, is the setting of a 
new film sponsored by Cluett, Peabody 
& Co. (Arrow shirts). Enterprise is the 
title of the 30-minute technicolor pro- 
duction, which tells about the b.rth and 
growth of a factory and how it changed 
Buchanan life. Although it is a story of 
industrial development, Enterprise, 
notably lacking in advertising, gives 
star billing to people. What changed 
Buchanan, says the film, was the initia- 
tive and hard work of people, not 
machines. This tribute, too often lack- 
ing in sponsored films, can give your 
students a healthy perspective on Amer- 
ican industry. Write Cluett, Peabody & 
Co., 10 E. 40 St., New York 17, for 
distribution information. 


Nature and Machines 
Departing from our usual bailiwick, 
we'd like to recommend a 35mm. docu- 
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mentary which may turn up at your 
local movie theatre—Robert Flaherty’s 
new Louisiana Story. Set in Louisiana’s 
bayou country, the story plays on the 
contrasts between an Acadian boy, 
his life of hunting and fishing, and 
machine-age splendor brought by drill-, 
ers who find oil on his father’s land. Ex- 
ceptional photography and a Virgil 
Thompson music score help to heighten 
contrasted moods, which run from the 
gently poetic to tense drama. Although 
the film was financed by Standard Oil, 
it is in no way commercial, and it ex- 
hibits to advantage the skill which has 
made Robert Flaherty one of docu- 
mentary’s great names. 


Books and Films 


Late news from Encyclopedia Britan- 
nica Films reports a 270-page correla- 
tion linking nearly 300 textbooks with 
an equal number of EBF films. Divided 
into three parts, text covers subjects for 
primary through high-school grades, 
including sciences, history, geography, 
problems of American democracy. 
EBF will keep the study current with 
supplements. Cost price is $2.50, avail- 
able from any EBF representative or 
direct from EBF in Wilmette, III. 

More about films in January. 

—ELizaBETH WapsworTH 









































9 COMPLETE 
PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 





















Here are 


PRIZE-WINNING 
RADIO SCRIPTS 


from both the AER and 
Scholastic Magazines 
National Contests for 1948 


If you are interested in radio script writing and 
recording, this collection of prize-winning scripts 
is “essential read'ng.”’ And if you are planning 
to enter any of your students in the AER or 
Scholastic M ines 1949 Contests, this booklet 
will be especially valuable—both to you and 
your pupils, 





Here, in one convenient volume, are nine 
complete prize-winning scripts, written by both 
high school and college students for the 1948 
Scholastic Magazines and AER contests. This 
40-page booklet is offered to you at cost—$0.60 
each, A check or money order will bring your 
copy. 





35 W. 45 St.. New York 19. 


FOR UP-TO-THE-MINUTE INFORMATION on all phases 
of sound recording, you'll want to read our monthly 
publication, “Audio Record.” A penny post card will 
add your name to our free mailing list. And for the best 
in sound recording and reproduction, it’s AUDIODISCS 
and AUDIOPOINTS—available from your local dis- 
tributor. 


AUDIO DEVICES, Inc. 










ORDER YOUR 
COPIES TODAY 


444 MADISON AVE. 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 
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You can sell beautiful Townridge pins 
and charms to your students—they’re 
smartly designed with school initial and 
.colors and you keep 25¢ of each $1.00 
sale for your school organization. These 
enameled insignia will be worn with 
pride by students and what's more, cam- . 
pus coffers will be filled for worthwhile _ 
school activities. Fill in the coupon today 
for free samples for your school. 


Towaridge Co., lnc., Dept. T-1, 211 Fourth Ave., N.Y. 3, 0.Y. 


Ter 
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Actual Size 
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school 
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THE LIGHTER WEIGHT 
PROJECTOR YOU WANT! 


Theatre -tn-a- Suitease 


Brightest, clearest pictures at sound or 
silent speeds .. . 
ness and clarity of sound .. . the 
DeVry 16 mm. 
“theatre-in-a-suitcase.” Projector, am- 
plifier, speaker, screen in ONE compact 
case. Pick-up weight as low as 28 
pounds. Film capacity, 100 to 2,000 ft. 


glorious new rich- 


“Bantam” is truly a 


tion (750-1000 watts) 








nome 





street 


city zone 


state 





colors 








Adequate ill 

for professional 
showings. AC-DC operation. Colorful 
literature FREE. 


quality auditorium 








This coupon is for easy ordering. Check, clip and mail to Scholastic Teacher, 7 East 
12th Street, New York 3, N. Y. You will receive free aids direct from the advertisers. 


MASTER COUPON 





Naine _ 





School 


DECEMBER SPECIAL 
CO Free copies of My Trip 
on the C&O. (Insert no. 


of copies) p. 14-T. 
AUDIO DEVICES p. 13-T. 
CD Info. on ‘“Audioscripts 

1948.” Collection of 

prize-winning radio 

scripts. 

BITUMINOUS COAL 

INSTITUTE p. 5-T. 

CO Free copies of Old King 
Coal Sings a New Tune. 
Pamph. 

BRAY STUDIOS p. 10-T. 

CI Free catalog of 16 mm. 
sd.—si. films. 

BRITISH INFORMATION 

SERVICES p_ 11-T. 

DO Free. New catalogs— 
visual and printed ma- 
terial on Britain. 


N.B.: Pages on which advertisements appear in differ- 
ent editions indicated by symbols: T-Scholastic Teacher; 
Sr.-Senior Scholastic; Jr.-Junior Scholastic; all other. 


CLINTON TEACHERS 

AGENCY p. 14-T. 

() Teacher openings in Mid 
and Far West. 

THOMAS Y. CROWELL p. 

11-T. 

[-] More info. on the com- 
plete puppet book, Mar- 
ionettes. 

DE VRY p. 14-T. 

C] Free colorful lit. on 
projectors. 

J. A. MEYERS AND 

COMPANY, INC. p. 8-T. 

C) Free catalog on medals, 
trophies, honor awards. 

MUTUAL LIFE p. 10-T. 

[] Free. Position Aptitude 
Test. 


. Position— 


REVERE CAMERA p. 16-T. 

(CD Info. on 16 mm. motion 
picture projector; cam- 
eras. 
STATE FINANCE p. 10-T. 
[] Details on confidential 
Borrow By Mail plan. 
TOWNRIDGE CO. p. 14-T. 
(] Free samples of school 
pins. 

UNDERWOOD CORP. 

p. 32-Sr., 16-Jr. 

CC) Free booklet on the 
Underwood portable. 

U. S. TOUR BUREAU 

p. 10-T. 

C) Full info. on the new 
“Tour Our Country” gift 
idea. 








State 


Zone 





School Enrollment 





City 


December, 1948 





It's a 3& Daisy 


@ A boy’s-eye view of a trip on a fa- 
mous railroad is My Trip on the C & O 
by Bill Green, 15. Eight page reprint 
from Senior Scholastic. Ask for packet 
of free copies. Give number of students 
in class or classes with your request to 
Transportation Editor, Scholastic Maga- 
zines, 7 “ast 12th St., New York 8, 
N. Y. 


@ Fifty page catalog (in color) of 
maps and globes for all purposes from 
a leading company we omitted from our 
Oct. directory issue—George F. Cram 
Co., 730 E. Washington St., Indian- 
apolis 7, Ind. 


@ The fine new 2U-page guide to many 
services General Electric supplies teach- 
ers. Includes motion pictures, publica- 
tions including the adventure pictures 
series and consumer publications. Write 
to Educational Service Div., Dept. 
6-235 A, General Electric Co., Schenec- 
tady 5, N. Y. 


@ Classroom Radio Receivers, 40 
pages of practical hints to buyers. Pre- 
pared by the U. S. Office of Education 
and the Radio Manufacturers Assn. For 
a free copy write U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 


@ The American Book Co.’s 52-page 
graded list of Decca records useful in 
schools plus annotations. Tells about 
such fine records as The Lonesome 
Train, No Man Is an Island and Carl 
Sandburg’s The People, Yes. Send to 
American Book Co., 88 Lexington Ave., 
New York 16, N. Y. 


@ Color enlargements 21” x 22” with 
cutaway views and editorial explana- 
tions of various industries and_busi- 
nesses—oil refinery, dairy, steel mill, 
bakery, steamship, etc.—free to teach- 
ers from Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 


© Netherlands News Letter (Nov.) is 
filled with fine pictures, maps and in- 
formation about East Indonesia. To be 
placed on list for this periodical write 
Netherlands Information Bureau, 10 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N. Y. 


@ Well-designed, illustrated folder 
about UNESCO. $2.50 per 100 from 
Gov't Printing Office, Washington, 
DD. &. 
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Mountain Region, Oreson, Washington, oF 


California, we can find it for you. 


CLINTON TEACHERS AGENCY 
411 WESTON BLDG. :: 
30th Year 


CLINTON, IA. 
MEMBER-N.A.T.A. 
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TOOLS for TEACHERS 





MAKE YOUR TEACHING EASIER, MORE EFFECTIVE WITH THESE HELPFUL MATERIALS FOR COMING FEATURES. 


Vocational Guidance 


These visual aids have been requested by teachers using 
the “Career Club” series in Senior Scholastic, World Week, 
and Practical English. 

FILMS: The following have a wide selection of vocational 
guidance films: Jam Handy Organization, 2900 E. Grand 
Blvd., Detroit 11, Mich.; Vocational Guidance Films, Inc. 
(dist. by Carl F. Mahnke Productions, 2708 Beaver Ave., 
Des Moines 10, Iowa); Castle Films, Division of United 
World Films, Inc., 445 Park Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
(distributor of Government films); Coronet Instructional 
Films, Coronet Bldg., Chicago 1, Ill. Write for free cata- 
logues. For films on specific fields, consult subject headings 
in Educational Film Guide (H. W. Wilson Co.) and Edu- 
cators Guide to Free Films (Educators Progress Service, 
Randolph, Wis.). 

FILMSTRIPS: Consult Filmstrips, by Vera M. Faiconer 
(McGraw-Hill Book Co.), Filmstrip Guide (H. W. Wilson 
Co.), and distributors’ catalogues. 


Barbados 
Junior 


PAMPHLETS: British West Indies (LD587,) 1945, (free), 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New 
York 20, New York. Britain in the West Indies, 1948 (free), 
British Information Services, 30 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 
20, New York. Barbados Annual Review, by A. L. Mavers 
$1), Stomara Publicity Co., Clapham, St. Michael, Barba- 
dos, B.W.I. European Possessions in the Caribbean Area, 
by R. R. Platt and others ($1), 1941, American Geo- 
graphical Society, Broadway and 156th Street, New York 
32, New York. 

ARTICLES: “British West Indian Interlude,” by Anne 
Rainey, National Geographic Magazine, January 1941; 
‘Caribbean Cruises, The West Indies,” by C. Mitchell, Na- 
tional Geographic Magazine, January 1948. 


January 5 in Scholastic 


BOOKS: Barbados, The Enchanted Isle, by Raymond 
Savage, $1.25 (Lippincott, 1947). West Indies Yearbook 
1947-48, $8.50 (T. Skinner, One Broadway, New York, 
N. Y.). Economic Geography of Barbados, by O. P. Starkey, 
$3. (Columbia University Press, 1939). 

FILM: Sugar Wind. Produced by Paramount. Distributed 
by Teaching Film Custodians, Inc., 25 West 43rd Street, 
New York 18, N. Y. Sound, black-and-white, 10 minutes. 
Rent (rates vary). Picture story of Barbados. 


Stockpiling 
January 5 in World Week 


ARTICLES: General background on scarce resources: 
“Great Issues: Conservation,” World Week, Dec. 1, °48. 
“Tools For Teachers: Conservation,” World Week, Teacher 
Ed., Nov. 3, °48 (bibliography). “Civilization’s Backbone— 
The Minerals,” NEA Journal, Feb. ’48 (methods of teaching 
conservation). “Your America: Resources,” World Week, 
Dec. 1, ’47. “How Rich Is America?” Senior Scholastic, Apr. 
28, °47; “World Commerce-Industry,” U. S. News, Oct. 22, 
48 (p. 66) 

Recent stockpiling data: “Uncle Sam Stocks Up,” Senior 
Scholastic, Apr. 28, ’47. “Defense Stockpiles” and “Farm- 
Product Reserves,” Newsweek, Nov. 1, ’48 (p. 10). Follow- 
ing issues of Business Week—“Stockpilers to Go Slowly,” June 
26, °48; “Washington Outlook,” July 10, °48; “Stockpile 
Lags,” Sept. 4, ’48; “Building U. S. Stockpiles Under ECA 
Program,” Sept. 18, ’48. 

FILMS: A few films dealing with sources of strategic min- 
erals: Chile’s Copper. Prod. Hollywood Film Enterprises. 
Dist. Harry Grubbs, 6060 Sunset Blvd., Hollywood 28, Cal. 
sd. color. 12 min. Rent or sale. Tin from Bolivia. Dist. U. S. 
Bureau of Mines Experiment Stat., 4800 Forbes St., Pitts- 
burgh 13, Pa. sd. b&w. 20 min. Loan. Aluminum; Mine to: 
Metal. Dist. U. S. Bureau of Mines (see above). Story of 
Nickel. Dist. U. S. Bureau of Mines (see above). sd. b&w. 
30 min. Loan, 





New Equipment 


film Rewind: Look! No hands! 


A Wire Recorder Under $100 


stand is adjustable in height from 24” to 
44”, so that it will clear chair-backs in 
crowded quarters. Sturdy enough to sup- 
port any projector. Price $29.75. 


New Lightweight Projectors 





A slip-clutch prevents damage to film in 
the Neumade PD-1 power rewinder, which 
las a foot-operated speed control and an 
am-operated brake. Write to Neumade 
Products Corp., 427 W. 42nd St., N. Y. C., 
lr their catalog of film-handling equip- 
nent. 


Improved Brush Soundmirror 


The new Model BK-411 Soundmirror 
The Brush Development Co., 3405 
Petkins Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio) will re- 
wind the magnetic tape without rethread- 
ig. A single control operates the rewind, 
wt forward, and record or playback mo- 
lon of the tape. The new solid mahogany 
thle-model cabinet has a space for stor- 
tg the microphone, 8” loudspeaker. 


The Air King Model A-725 is a port- 
able (21% lb.) wire recorder and repro- 
ducer complete with amplifier and loud- 
speaker at a list price of $99.95. Air King 
Products Co., Inc., 170 53rd St., Brooklyn 
32, N. Y., also makes a console wire 
recorder - radio - phonograph combination 
and a portable wire recorder-phonograph 
combination. 


Portable Projector Stand 


The collapsible “Professional Project-O- 
Stand” (Model 203) made by the Amer- 
ican Products Co., 2287 Hollers Ave., New 
York 66, N. Y., weighs only 11 Ibs. The 
legs will adjust to fit a sloping floor and 
they have extra-large rubber tips to pre- 
vent skidding and to absorb vibration. The 


Ampro, Bell & Howell (Filmo), and 
DeVry have announced new lightweight 
16mm projectors for sound and silent films. 
Each of these new projectors incorporates 
the features associated with the other ma- 
chines in its line. 


Newsreel-type Camera Handle 


For a firm and steady grip on your movie 
or still camera, use the camera handle 
made by the American Products Co., 2287 
Hollers Ave., New York 66, N. Y. The 
handle screws into the tripod socket of 
your camera, and a safety chain goes 
around your wrist so that you can’t drop 
the camera even if you are jostled. Price 
98 cents, might save you many dollars. 


—WituiaM J. Tepe 





‘leary it easily! 


—Because projector, speaker and 

accessories all are combined in a u 
single lightweight unit weighing thread it ¢ {| ] 
only 33 pounds—as compact as a : ( qui Y. 
ase ss, . 


suitcase, and really portable! : Deets 
; F —With Revere threading is only 


a matter of seconds. Four handy 
threading points and a simple 
film path make Revere the easiest 


of all sound projectors to thread.” 


{run it 
like an expert! 


—All the operating controls on the Revere 
are at my fingertips .. . easy to see 
and reach. Focusing, tilt control ag 
framing are simple as can 
be. Fast, automatic rewind 
eliminates long waiting 


between reels.” 


**So simple, I entrust my students to 
operate our Revere Sound Projector’ 


“With my students handling the operation of our 
Revere, it leaves me free for the.advisory aspects 
sound movies. Too, it encourages a greater feeling of 
student participation, increasing the interest and 
educational value of our audio-visual program.” 


More and more schools, churches and business organizations preél 
Revere Sound Projectors for their portability and operating eé 
They are selecting Revere, too, because of its rich ‘“‘theatre-tom 
and brilliance . . . its precision-built, dependable quality. And 


$927 50 Revere’s low price, they can buy several projectors instead of ¢ 


—thus extending the scope of their audio-visual activities. 


Complete 


Compare Revere—feature for feature—with 
any sound projector at any price. You'll 


agree with audio-visual experts that it’s 
the best buy in 16mm sound projectors. <. Ak 
Ask your Revere dealer for a demonstration! Ai 


bd 


IGMM SOUND PROJE ye T 


REVERE CAMERA COMPANY, CHICAGO 16 
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